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Scenes From 


Les Mains Sales 


The editors of Yale French Studies wish to express their deep gratitude 
to M. Jean-Paul Sartre for putting at their disposal the entire unpublished 
manuscript of Les Mains sales. The play, Sartre’s most recent, is made up of 
seven tableaux, each subdivided into scenes of varying number: it requires 
about three hours for its current Paris performance. An American version is 
scheduled for production on Broadway next fall: despite the title announced 
for it. Red Gloves, and some falsifying publicity which has been bruited about, 
this play, as will be seen, cannot be stamped as one giving comfort to anti- 
communists. 

We have chosen for publication here Scene 6 of Tableau IV and Scenes 2-5 
of Tableau V. A summary of the preceding and linking action follows: 

Hugo is a young bourgeois intellectual, citizen of a certain Eastern Euro- 
pean nation which is collaborating with Germany: the time is just after Stalin- 
grad. Suffering from complex, many-levelled guilt and hatred of his own class, 
Hugo enters the Proletarian Party. In a factional split, party-secretary Hoederer 
stands for the creation of an anti-German national front (since the tide has 
turned) together with conservatives, whereas Louis, another leader, is opposed 
to compromise. Siding with Louis, Hugo is ordered by him to assassinate 
Hoederer, and he becomes the latter’s secretary to this end. Olga is another 
Party-:member with whom Hugo has formed more personal attachments; his 
relations with his wife Jessica are “unserious”. Although he is burning to prove 
himself, Hugo, suffering from Hamletish indecision, delays the assassination so 
long that some other agent comes and throws a bomb into Hoederer’s office. 
Present are: the latter; his bodyguards, Georges and Slick; Hugo; Karsky, head 
of the bourgeois party (he is the only one to be wounded by the bomb) ; and 
the Prince, son of the fascist-befriending Regent. As all but Hugo and the 
bodyguards leave the stage (to attend to Karsky’s wound), Jessica enters, 
bringing us to Scene 6 of Tableau IV. 

Later in the play Hugo carries out his assignment. But the Party “line” 
has changed over to that of the dead Hoederer, so that when Hugo comes out 
of jail he finds himself being tracked by Louis and his men: he is to be put out 
of the way as an unreliable “anarchist”. At the end Hugo bitterly gives him- 
self up to Louis: in his own mind, at least, Louis and Hoederer are reconciled 


as equal members of “the good sort”. The play ends, as it began, with Hugo’s 
aloneness and ambiguous guilt. R.G.C. 
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Les Mains Sales 


Piéce en 7 Tableaux 
QUATRIEME TABLEAU 
Scéne VI 
HUGO, JESSICA, GEORGES et SLICK 


HUGO (entre ses dents) —Les salauds. 

SLICK.—Hein? 

HUGO.—Les gens qui ont lancé le pétard, ce sont des salauds. 

(Il va se verser a botre.) 

SLICK.—Un peu nerveux, hein? 

HUGO.—Bah! 

SLICK.—Ii n’y a pas de honte. C'est le baptéme du feu. Tu t’y feras. 

GEORGES.—Faut méme qu'on te dise: 4 la longue, ¢a distrait. Pas vrai, 
Slick? 

SLICK.—Ca change, ¢a réveille, ca dégourdit les jambes. 

HUGO.—Je ne suis pas nerveux. Je rale. (Il boit.) 

JESSICA.—Aprés qui, ma petite abeille? 

HUGO.—Aprés les salauds qui ont lancé le pétard. 

SLICK.—Tu as de la bonté de reste: nous autres, il y a longtemps qu’on 
ne r4le plus. 

GEORGES.—C’est notre gagne-pain: si c’était pas d’eux autres, nous, on 
ne serait pas ici. 

HUGO.—Tu vois: tout le monde est calme, tout le monde sourit, tout le 
monde est content. I] saignait comme un cochon, il s’essuyait la joue en sour- 
iant, il disait: “Ce n’est rien.” Ils ont du courage. Ce sont les plus grands fils 
de putain de la terre et ils ont du courage, juste ce qu’il faut pour t'empécher 
de les mépriser jusqu’au bout. (Tristement) C'est un casse-téte. (II boit.) Les 
vertus et les vices ne sont pas équitablement répartis. 

JESSICA.—Tu n’es pas lache, mon Ame. 

HUGO.—Je ne suis pas lache, mais je ne suis pas courageux non plus. 
Trop de nerfs. Je voudrais m’endormir et réver que je suis Slick. Regarde: 
cent kilos de chair et une noisette dans la boite cranienne, une vraie baleine. 
La noisette, 1a-haut, elle envoie des signaux de peur et de colére, mais ils se 
perdent, dans cette masse. Ca les chatouille, c'est tout. 
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SLICK (riant) .—Tu l’entends. 

GEORGES (riant) Il n’a pas tort. 

(Hugo boit.) 

JESSICA.—Hugo! 

HUGO.—Hé? 

JESSICA.—Ne bois plus. 

HUGO.—Pourquoi? Je n’ai plus rien 4 faire. Je suis relevé de mes fonc 


tions. 

JESSICA.—Hoederer t’a relevé de tes fonctions? 

HUGO.—Hoederer? Qui parle d’Hoederer? C’est bien ¢a; quand tu veux 
tirer quelque chose d’un type comme moi, commence par lui faire confiance. 
Tu peux penser ce que tu veux d’Hoederer, mais c'est un homme qui m’a fait 
confiance. Tout le monde ne peut pas en dire autant. (Il boit. Puis va vers 
Slick.) Il y a des gens qui te donnent une mission de confiance, hein, et tu te 
casses le cul pour l’accomplir et puis, au moment, ou tu vas réussir, tu t'apercois 
qu’ils se foutaient de toi et qu’ils ont fait faire la besogne par d'autres. 

JESSICA.—Veux-tu te taire! Tu ne vas pas leur raconter nos histoires de 
ménage. 

HUGO.—De ménage? Ha! (Déridé) Elle est merveilleuse! 

JESSICA.—C’est de moi qu'il parle. Voila deux ans qu’il me reproche de 
ne pas lui faire confiance. 

HUGO (4 Slick) —C’est une téte, hein? (A Jessica) Non, tu ne me fais pas 
confiance. Est-ce que tu me fais confiance? 

JESSICA.—Certainement pas en ce moment. 

HUGO.—Personne ne me fait confiance. Je dois avoir quelque chose de 
travers dans la gueule. Dis-moi que tu m’aimes. 

JESSICA.—Pas devant eux. 

SLICK.—Ne vous génez pas pour nous. 

HUGO.—Elle ne m’aime pas. Elle ne sait pas ce que c'est que l'amour. 
C'est un ange. Une statue de sel. 

SLICK—Une statue de sel? 

HUGO.—Non, je voulais dire une statue de neige. Si tu la caresses, elle 
fond. 

GEORGES.—Sans blague. 

JESSICA.—Viens, Hugo. Rentrons. 

HUGO.—Attends, je vais donner un conseil a Slick. Je l’aime bien Slick, 
je l'ai a la bonne, parce qu’il est fort et qu’il ne pense pas. Tu veux un conseil, 
Slick? 

SLICK.—Si je ne peux pas l’éviter. 
HUGO.—Ecoute: ne te marie pas trop jeune. 
SLICK.—Ca ne risque rien. 
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HUGO.—Non, mais écoute: ne te marie pas trop jeune. Tu comprends ce 
que je veux dire, hein? Ne te marie pas trop jeune. Te charge pas de ce que 
tu ne peux pas faire. Aprés, ¢a pése trop lourd. Tout est si lourd. Je ne sais 
pas si vous avez remarqué: c'est pas commode d’étre jeune. (JI rit.) Mission 
de confiance. Dis! ou elle est la confiance? 

GEORGES.—Quelle mission? 

HUGO.—Ah! Je suis chargé de mission. 

GEORGES.—Quelle mission? 

HUGO.—Ils veulent me faire parler, mais avec moi c’est du temps perdu. 
Je suis impénétrable. (Il se regarde dans la glace.) Impénétrable! Une gueule 
parfaitement inexpressive. La gueule de tout le monde. Ca devrait se voir, bon 
Dieu! Ca devrait se voir! 

GEORGES.—Quoi? 

HUGO.—Que je suis chargé d’une mission de confiance. 

GEORGES.—Slick? 

SLICK._Hmm .. . 

JESSICA.— (tranquillement).—Ne vous cassez pas la téte: ¢a veut dire 
que je vais avoir un enfant. Il se regarde dans la glace pour voir s'il a I'air 
d’un pére de famille. 

HUGO.—Formidable! Un pére de famille! C’est-ca. C'est tout a fait 
ga. Un pére de famille. Elle et moi nous nous entendons 4 demi-mot. Impéné- 
trable! Ca devrait se reconnaitre un . . . pére de famille. A quelque chose. Un 
air sur le visage. Un gout dans la bouche. Une ronce dans le coeur. (J! boit.) 
Pour Hoederer, je regrette. Parce que, je vous le dis, il aurait pu m’aider. (I/ 
rit.) Dites: ils sont la-haut qui causent et Léon lave le sale groin de Karsky. 
Mais vous étes donc des biches? Tirez-moi dessus. 

SLICK.— (a Jessica) .—Ce petit gars 1A ne devrait pas boire. 

GEORGES.—Ca ne lui réussit pas. 

HUGO.—Tirez sur moi, je vous dis. C’est votre métier. Ecoutez donc: un 
pére de famille, c'est jamais un vrai pére de famille. Un assassin c’est jamais 
tout 4 fait un assassin. Ils jouent, vous comprenez. Tandis qu'un mort, c'est 
un mort pour de vrai. Etre ou ne pas étre, hein? Vous voyez ce que je veux 
dire. Il n’y a rien que je puisse étre sinon un mort avec six pieds de terre par 
dessus la téte, je vous le dis, c'est de la comédie. (Il s’arréte brusquement.) 
Et ¢a aussi c'est de la comédie. Tout ca! Tout ce que je vous dis 1a. Vous 
croyez peut-étre que je suis désespéré? Pas du tout: je joue la comédie du 
désespoir. Est-ce qu'on peut en sortir? 

JESSICA.—Est-ce que tu veux rentrer? 

HUGO.—Attends. Non. Je ne sais pas ... Comment peut-on dire: je 
veux ou je ne veux pas? 

JESSICA (remplissant un verre) .—Alors bois. 
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HUGO.—Bon (Il boit.) 

SLICK.—Vous n’étes pas cinglée de le faire boire. 

JESSICA.—C’est pour en finir plus vite. A présent, il n'y a plus qu’a 
attendre. 

(Hugo vide le verre. Jessica le remplit.) 

HUGO.—Qu’est-ce que je disais? Je parlais d’assassin? Jessica et moi nous 
savons ce que ¢a veut dire. La vérité c'est que ¢a cause trop la-dedans. (Il se 
frappe le front.) Je voudrais le silence. (A Slick) Ce qu'il doit faire bon 
dans ta téte: pas un bruit, la nuit noire. Pourquoi tournez-vous si vite? Ne 
riez pas: je sais que je suis saoul, je sais que je suis abject. Je vais vous dire: 
je ne voudrais pas étre 4 ma place. Oh! mais non. Ca n’est pas une bonne 
place. Ne tournez pas! Le tout, c’est d’allumer la méche. Ca n’a I’air de rien 
mais je ne vous souhaite pas d’en étre chargés. La méche, tout est 14. Allumer 
la méche. Aprés tout le monde saute et moi avec: plus besoin d’alibi, le silence, 
la nuit. A moins que les morts aussi ne jouent la comédie. Supposez qu'on 
meure et qu’on découvre que les morts sont des vivants qui jouent 4 étre 
morts! On verra. On verra. Seulement faut allumer la méche. C’est le moment 
psychologique. (JI rit.) Mais ne tournez pas, bon Dieu! ou bien je tourne 
aussi. (1 essaye de tourner et tombe sur une chaise.) Et voila:les bienfaits 
d’une éducation bourgeoise. 

(Sa téte oscille. Jessica s’'approche et le regarde.) 

JESSICA.—Bon. C'est fini. Voulez-vous m’aider a4 le porter dans son lit. 

(Slick la regarde en se grattant le crane.) 

SLICK.—II a raconté de drdéles d’histoires. 

JESSICA (riant).—Vous ne le connaissez pas. Rien de ce qu'il dit n'a 
d’importance. 

(Slick et Georges le soulévent par les épaules et les pieds.) 
RIDEAU 


CINQUIEME TABLEAU 
Scéne II? 
HUGO, JESSICA 


JESSICA.—Je rallume? 

HUGO.—Attends. Elle sera peut-¢tre obligée de revenir. 
(Ils attendent dans le noir.) 

JESSICA.—On pourrait entr’ouvrir les volets, pour voir. 





1 In Scene I Olga visits Hugo and Jessica in their apartment and reveals 
that it was she who threw the bomb. 
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HUGO.—Non. (Un silence.) 

JESSICA.—Tu as de la peine? (Hugo ne répond pas.) Réponds, pendant 
qu'il fait noir. 

HUGO.—J’ai mal au crane, c'est tout. (Un temps.) Ca n’est pas grand’- 
chose, la confiance, quand ¢a ne résiste pas 4 huit jours d’attente. 

JESSICA.—Pas grand’chose, non. 

HUGO.—Et comment veux-tu vivre, si personne ne te fait confiance? 

JESSICA.—Personne ne m’a jamais fait confiance, toi moins que les autres. 
Je me suis tout de méme arrangée. 

HUGO.—C’était la seule qui croyait un peu en moi. 

JESSICA.—Hugo . . . 

HUGO.—La seule, tu le sais bien. (Un temps.) Elle doit étre en sireté 
a présent. Je crois qu’on peut rallumer. (II rallume. Jessica se détourne 
brusquement.) Qu’est-ce qu'il y a? 

JESSICA.—Ca me géne de te revoir 4 la lumiére. 

HUGO.—Veux-tu que j’éteigne? 

JESSICA.—Non. (Elle revient vers lui.) Toi. Toi, tu vas tuer un homme. 

HUGO.—Est-ce que je sais ce que je vais faire? 

JESSICA.—Montre-moi le revolver. 

HUGO.—Pourquoi? 

JESSICA.—Je veux voir comment c’est fait. 

HUGO.—Tu I’as promené sur toi tout Il’aprés-midi. 

JESSICA.—A ce moment-la, ce n’était qu’un jouet. 

HUGO.— (le lui tendant) .—Fais attention. 

JESSICA.—Oui. (Elle le regarde.) C'est dréle. 

HUGQ.—Qu’est-ce qui est drdéle? 

JESSICA.—I! me fait peur a présent. Reprends-le. (Un temps.) Tu vas 
tuer un homme. 

(Hugo se met a rire.) 

JESSICA.—Pourquoi ris-tu? 

HUGO.—Tu y crois 4 présent! Tu t’es décidée a y croire? 

JESSICA.—Oui. 

HUGO.—Tu as bien choisi ton moment: personne n’y croit plus. (Un 
temps.) Il y a huit jours, ¢a m’aurait peut-tre aidé.. . 

JESSICA.—Ce n’est pas ma faute: je ne crois que ce que je vois. Ce matin 
encore, je ne pouvais méme pas imaginer qu'il meure. (Un temps.) Je suis 
entrée dans le bureau tout a l'heure, il y avait le type qui saignait et vous 
étiez tous des morts. Hoederer, c’était un mort; je l’ai vu sur son visage! Si 
ce n’est pas toi qui le tues, ils enverront quelqu’un d’autre. 

HUGO.—Ce sera moi. (Un temps.) Le type qui saignait, c’était sale, hein? 

JESSICA.—Oui. C’était sale. 
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HUGO.—Hoederer aussi va saigner. 

JESSICA.—Tais-toi. 

HUGO.-—II sera couché par terre avec un air idiot et il saignera dans ses 
vétements. 

JESSICA.—(d’une voix lente et basse) .—Mais tais-toi donc. 

HUGO.—Elle a jeté un pétard contre le mur. Il n’y a pas de quoi étre 
fitre: elle ne nous voyait méme pas. N’importe qui peut tuer si on ne l’oblige 
pas 4 voir ce qu'il fait. J’allais tirer, moi. J’étais dedans, je les regardais en 
face et j'allais tirer; c’est elle qui m’a fait manquer mon coup. 

JESSICA.—Tu allais tirer pour de bon? 

HUGO.—J’avais la main dans ma poche et le doigt sur la gachette. 

JESSICA.—Et tu allais tirer! Tu es sir que tu aurais pu tirer? 

HUGO.—Je . . . j'avais la chance d’étre en colére. Naturellement, j‘allais 
tirer. A présent tout est 4 recommencer (II rit.) Tu l’as entendue: ils disent que 
je suis un traftre. Ils ont beau jeu: 1a-bas, quand ils décident qu'un homme 
va mourir, c'est comme s’ils rayaient un nom sur un annuaire: c'est propre, 
cest élégant. Ici, la mort est une besogne. Les abattoirs, c'est ici. (Un temps.) 
Il boit, il fume, il me parle du Parti, il fait des projets et moi je pense au 
cadavre qu’il sera, c'est obscéne. Tu as vu ses yeux? 

JESSICA.—Oui. 

HUGO.—Tu as vu comme ils sont brillants et durs? Et vifs? 

JESSICA.—Oui. 

HUGO.—C’est peuttre dans ses yeux que je tirerai. On vise le ventre, 
tu sais, mais l’arme se reléve. 

JESSICA.—J’aime ses yeux. 

HUGO.— (brusquement) .—C’est abstrait. 

JESSICA.—Quoi? 

HUGO.—Un meurtre, je dis que c'est abstrait. Tu appuies sur la gachette © 
et aprés ¢a tu ne comprends plus rien a ce qui arrive. (Un temps.) Si l'on 
pouvait tirer en détournant la téte. (Un temps) Je me demande pourquoi 
je te parle de tout ¢a. 

JESSICA.—Je me le demande aussi. 

HUGO.—Je m’excuse. (Un temps.) Pourtant si j'étais dans ce lit, en 
train de crever, tu ne m’abandonnerais tout de méme pas? 

JESSICA.—Non. 

HUGO.—C’est la méme chose; tuer, mourir, c’est la méme chose: on est 
aussi seul. Il a de la veine, lui, il ne mourra qu'une fois. Moi, voila dix jours 
que je le tue, 4 chaque minute. (Brusquement.) Qu’est-ce que tu ferais, 
Jessica? 

JESSICA.—Comment? 

HUGO.—Ecoute: si demain je n’ai pas tué, il faut que je disparaisse ou 
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alors que j'aille les trouver et que je leur dise: faites de moi ce que vour 
voudrez. Si je tue . . . (Il se cache un instant le visage avec la main.) Qu’est- 
ce qu'il faut que je fasse? Que ferais-tu? 

JESSICA—Moi? Tu me demandes 4 moi ce que je ferais 4 ta place? 

HUGO.—A qui veux-tu que je le demande? Je n’ai plus que toi au monde. 

JESSICA.—C’est vrai. Tu n’as plus que moi. Plus que moi. Pauvre Hugo. 
(Un temps.) J'irais trouver Hoederer et je lui dirais: voila; on m’a envoyé 
ici pour vous tuer mais j'ai changé d’avis et je veux travailler avec vous. 

HUGO.—Pauvre Jessica! 

JESSICA.—Ce n’est pas possible? 

HUGO.—C’est justement ¢a qui s’appellerait trahir. 

JESSICA.— (tristement) —Tu vois! Je ne peux rien te dire. (Un temps.) 
Pourquoi n’est-ce pas possible? Parce qu'il n’a pas tes idées? 

HUGO.—Si tu veux. Parce qu'il n'a pas mes idées. 

JESSICA.—Et il faut tuer les gens qui n’ont pas vos idées? 

HUGO.—Quelquefois. 

JESSICA.—Mais pourquoi as-tu choisi les idées de Louis et d’Olga. 

HUGO.— Parce qu’elles étaient vraies. 

JESSICA.—Mais, Hugo, suppose que tu aies rencontré Hoederer I’an dernier, 
au lieu de Louis. Ce sont ses idées 4 lui qui te sembleraient vraies. 

HUGO.—Tu es folle. 

JESSICA.—Pourquoi? 

HUGO.—On croirait 4 t’entendre que toutes les opinions se valent et 
qu’on les attrape comme des maladies. 

JESSICA.—Je ne pense pas qa; je... je ne sais pas ce que je pense. 
Hugo, il est si fort, il suffit qu'il ouvre la bouche pour qu’on soit sir qu'il 
a raison. Et puis je croyais qu'il était sincere et qu'il voulait le bien du Parti. 

HUGO.—Ce qu’il veut, ce qu'il pense, je m’en moque. Ce qui compte 
c'est ce qu'il fait. 

JESSICA—Mais .. . 

HUGO.—Objectivement, il agit comme un social-traitre. 

JESSICA.— (sans comprendre) .—Objectivement? 

HUGO.—Oui. 

JESSICA.—Ah! (Un temps.) Et lui, s'il savait ce que tu prépares, est-ce 
qu'il penserait que tu es un social-traftre? 

HUGO.—Je n’en sais rien. 

JESSICA.—Mais est-ce qu’il le penserait? 

HUGO.—Qu’est ce que ¢a peut faire? Oui, probablement. 

JESSICA.—Alors, qui a raison? 

HUGO.—Moi. 

JESSICA.—Comment le sais-tu? 
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HUGO.—La politique est une science. Tu peux démontrer que tu es 
dans le vrai et que les autres se trompent. 

JESSICA.—Dans ce cas pourquoi hésites-tu? 

HUGO.—Ce serait trop long a t’expliquer. 

JESSICA.—Nous avons la nuit. 

HUGO.—Il faudrait des mois et des années. 

JESSICA.—Ah! (Elle va aux livres.) Et tout est écrit 1a-dedans? 

HUGO.—En un sens, oui. Il suffit de savoir les lire. 

JESSICA.—Mon Dieu! (Elle en prend un, louvre, le regarde, fascinée 
et le repose en soupirant.) Mon Dieu! 

HUGO.—A présent, laisse-moi. Dors ou fais ce que tu veux. 

JESSICA.—Qu-est-ce qu'il y a? Qu’est que j'ai dit? 

HUGO.—Rien. Tu n’as rien dit. C’est moi qui suis coupable: c’était une 
folie de te demander de l'aide. Tes conseils viennent d’un autre monde. 

JESSICA.—A qui la faute? Pourquoi ne m’a-t-on rien appris? Pourquoi 
ne m’as-tu rien expliqué? Tu as entendu ce qu’il a dit? Que j’étais ton luxe. 
Voila dix-neuf ans qu’on m’a installée dans votre monde d’hommes avec 
défense de toucher aux objets exposés et vous m’avez fait croire que tout 
marchait trés bien et que je n’avais 4 m’oocuper de rien sauf de mettre des 
fleurs dans les vases et du parfum dans vos vies. Pourquoi m’avez-vous menti? 
Pourquoi m’avez-vous laissée dans l’ignorance, si c’était pour m’avouer un beau 
jour que ce monde craque de partout et que vous étes des incapables et pour 
m’obliger 4 choisir entre un suicide et un assassinat. Je ne veux pas choisir: 
je ne veux pas que tu te laisses tuer, je ne veux pas que tu le tues. Pourquoi 
m’a-t-on mis ce fardeau sur les épaules? Je ne connais rien 4 vos histoires et 
je m’en lave les mains. Je ne suis ni oppresseur, ni social-traitre, ni révolution- 
naire, je n’ai rien fait, je suis innocente de tout. 

HUGO.—Je ne te demande plus rien, Jessica. 

JESSICA.—C’est trop tard, Hugo; tu m’as mise dans le coup. A présent 
il faut que je choisisse. Pour toi et pour moi: c'est ma vie que je choisis avec 
la tienne et je ... Oh! mon Dieu! Je ne peux pas. 

HUGO.—Tu vois bien. 

(Un silence. Hugo est assis sur le lit, les yeux dans le vide. Jessica 
Sassied pres de lui et lui met le bras autour du cou.) 

JESSICA.—Ne dis rien. Ne t’occupe pas de mois. Je ne te parlerai pas; je 
ne t'empécherai pas de réfiéchir. Mais je serai 1a. Il fait froid au matin: tu 
seras content d’avoir un peu de ma chaleur, puisque je n'ai rien d’.utre 
4 te donner, Ta téte te fait toujours mal? 

HUGO.—Oui. 


JESSICA.—Mets-la sur mon épaule. Ton front brile. (Elle lui caresse les 
cheveux.) Pauvre téte. 
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HUGO.— (se redressant brusquement) .—Assez! 

JESSICA. (doucement) —Hugol 

HUGO.—Tu joues a la mére de famille. 

JESSICA.—Je ne joue pas. Je ne jouerai plus jamais. 

HUGO.—Ton corps est froid et tu n’as pas de chaleur 4 me donner. Ce 
n’est pas difficile de se pencher sur un homme avec un air maternel et de lui 
passer la main dans les cheveux; n’importe quelle fillette réverait d’étre a ta 
place. Mais quand je t’ai prise dans mes bras et que je t'ai demandé d’étre 
ma femme, tu ne t’en es pas si bien tirée. 

JESSICA.—Tais-toi. 

HUGO.—Pourquoi me tairais-je? Est-ce que tu ne sais pas que notre amour 
était une comédie? 

JESSICA.—Ce qui compte, cette nuit, ce n’est pas notre amour: c'est ce 
que tu feras demain. 

HUGO.—Tout se tient. Si j’avais été sir... (Brusquement.) Jessica, 
regarde-moi. Peux-tu me dire que tu m’aimes? (Il la regarde. Silence.) Et 
voila. Je n’aurai méme pas eu Ga. 

JESSICA.—Et toi, Hugo? Crois-tu que tu m’aimais? (Jl ne répond pas.) 
Tu vois bien. (Un temps. Brusquement.) Pourquoi n’essayes-tu pas de le 
convaincre? 

HUGO.—De le convaincre? Qui? Hoederer? 

JESSICA.—Puisqu’il se trompe, tu dois pouvoir le lui prouver. 

HUGO.—Penses-tu! Il est trop chinois. 

JESSICA.—Comment sais-tu que tes idées sont justes si tu me peux pa» 
le démontrer? Hugo, ce serait si bien, tu réconcilierais tout le monde, tout 
le monde serait content, vous travailleriez tous ensemble. Essaye, Hugo, je 
t’en prie. Essaye au moins une fois avant de le tuer. 

(On frappe. Hugo se redresse et ses yeux brillent.) 

HUGO.—C’est Olga. Elle est revenue; j’étais sir qu'elle reviendrait. Eteins 
la lumiére et va ouvrir. 

JESSICA.—Comme tu as besoin d’elle. 

(Elle va éteindre et ouvre la porte. Hoederer entre. Hugo rallume 
quand la porte est fermée.) 


SCENE III 


HUGO, JESSICA, HOEDERER 


JESSICA.— (reconnaissant Hoederer) —Ha! 
HOEDERER.—Je t’ai fait peur. 
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JESSICA.—Je suis nerveuse, ce soir. Il y a eu cette bombe... 
HOEDERER.—Oui. Bien sir. Vous avez l’habitude de rester dans le noir? 


JESSICA.—J’y suis forcée. Mes yeux sont trés fatigués. 

HOEDERER.—Ah! (Un temps.) Je peux m’asseoir un moment? (Il 
s‘assied dans le fauteuil.) Ne vous génez pas pour moi. 

HUGO.—Vous avez quelque chose 4 me dire? 

HOEDERER.—Non. Non, non. Tu m’as fait rire tout a l'heure: tu étais 
rouge de colére. 

HUGO.—Je... 

HOEDERER.—Ne t’excuse pas: je m’y attendais. Je ne serais méme 
inquiété si tu n’avais pas protesté. Il y a beaucoup de choses qu'il faudra 
que je t’explique. Mais demain. Demain nous parlerons tous les deux. A 
présent ta journée est finie. La mienne aussi. Dréle de journée hein? Pourquoi 
n’accrochez-vous pas de gravures aux murs? Ca ferait moins nu. Il y en a au 
grenier. Slick vous les descendra. 

JESSICA.—Comment sont-elles? 

HOEDERER.—Il y a de tout. Tu pourras choisir. 

JESSICA.— Je vous remercie. Je ne tiens pas aux gravures. 

HOEDERER.—Comme tu voudras. Vous n’avez rien 4 boire? 

JESSICA.—Non. Je regrette. 

HOEDERER.—Tant pis! Tant pis! Qu’est-ce que vous faisiez avant quc 
j'arrive? 

JESSICA.—Nous causions. 

HOEDERER.—Eh bien causez! causez! Ne vous occupez pas de moi. (Il 
bourre sa pipe et lallume. Un silence trés lourd. II sourit.) Oui, évidemment. 

JESSICA.—Ce n’est pas trés commode de s'imaginer que vous n’étes pas 1a. 

HOEDERER.—Vous pouvez trés bien me mettre 4 la porte. (A Hugo.) 
Tu n’es pas obligé de recevoir ton patron quand il a des lubies. (Un temps.) 
Je ne sais pas pourquoi je suis venu. Je n’avais pas sommeil, j'ai essayé de 
travailler . . . (Haussant les épaules.) On ne peut pas travailler tout le temps. 

JESSICA.—Non. 

HOEDERER.—Cette affaire va finir.. . 

HUGO.— (vivement) .—Quelle affaire? 

HOEDERER.—L’affaire avec Karsky. Il se fait un peu tirer I'’oreille mais 
a ira plus vite que je ne pensais. 

HUGO (violemment) .—Vous .. . 

HOEDERER.—Cht. Demain! Demain! (Un temps.) Quand une affaire 
est en voie de se terminer, on se sent désoeuvré. Vous aviez de la lumiére 
il y a un moment? 

JESSICA.—Oui. 

HOEDERER.—Je m’étais mis 4 la fenétre. Dans le noir, pour ne pas 
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Mt 
servir de cible. Vous avez vu comme la nuit est sombre et calme? La lumiére 
/ passait par la fente de vos volets. (Un temps.) Nous avons vu la mort de pres. 
| JESSICA.—Oui. 

HI HOEDERER (avec un petit rire).—De tout prés. (Un temps.) Je suis 
sorti tout doucement de ma chambre. Slick dormait dans le couloir. Dans le 
| salon, Georges dormait. Léon dormait dans le vestibule. J'avais envie de le 
i 

| 





| réveiller et puis .. . Bah! (Un temps.) Alors voila: je suis venu. (A Jessica) 
Qu’est-ce qu’il y a? Tu avais l’air moins intimidée cet aprés-midi. 

JESSICA.—C’est 4 cause de I’air que vous avez. 

| HOEDERER.—Quel air? : 
| JESSICA.—Je croyais que vous n’aviez besoin de personne. 

HOEDERER.—Je n’ai besoin de personne. (Un temps.) Slick m’a dit 

que tu étais enceinte? 

JESSICA (vivement) .—Ce n’est pas vrai. 

{ HUGO.—Voyons, Jessica, si tu I’'as dit & Slick, pourquoi le cacher 
; Hoederer? 

i JESSICA.—Je me suis moquée de Slick. 

HOEDERER (la regarde longuement) —Bon. (Un temps.) Quand j’étais 
| député au Landstag, j’habitais chez un garagiste. Le soir, je venais fumer la 
| | pipe dans leur salle 4 manger. Il y avait une radio, les enfants jouaient . . . 
HE (Un temps.) Allons je vais me coucher. C’était un mirage. 

i JESSICA.—Qu’est-ce qui était un mirage? 
i HOEDERER (avec un geste).—Tout ¢a. Vous aussi. I] faut travailler, 








c'est tout ce qu’on peut faire. Tu téléphoneras au village, pour que le 
menuisier vienne réparer la fenétre du bureau. (II le regarde.) Tu as I'air 
éreinté. Il parait que tu t’es saoulé? Dors, cette nuit. Tu n’as pas besoin de 
venir avant neuf heures. 

(Il se léve. Hugo fait un pas. Jessica se jette entre eux.) 
| | JESSICA.—Hugo, c’est le moment. 

' | HUGO.—Quoi? 





H| JESSICA.—Tu m’as promis d’essayer de le convaincre. 
HOEDERER.—De me convaincre? 
HUGO.—Tais-toi. (Il essaie de l’écarter. Elle se met devant lui.) 
/ JESSICA.—I1 n’est pas d’accord avec vous. 
Hi HOEDERER (amusé).—Je m’en suis apergu. 
| JESSICA.—II voudrait vous expliquer. 
HOEDERER.—Demain! Demain! 
JESSICA.—Demain il sera trop tard. 
| HOEDERER.—Pourquoi? 
JESSICA (toujours devant Hugo) .—Il . . . il dit qu'il ne veut plus vous 
servir de secrétaire si vous ne l’écoutez pas. Vous n’avez sommeil ni I'un ni 
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l'autre et vous avez toute la nuit et... et vous avez frélé la mort, ca rend 
plus conciliant. 

HUGO.—Laisse tomber, je te dis. 

JESSICA.—Hugo, tu m’as promis! (A Hoederer.) Il dit que vous étes 
un social-traftre. 

HOEDERER.—Un social-traitre! Rien que ga! 

JESSICA.—Objectivement. Il a dit: objectivement. 

HOEDERER (changeant de ton et de visage).—Ca va. Eh bien, mon 
petit gars, dis-moi ce que tu as sur le coeur, puisqu’on ne peut >as l’empécher. 
Il faut que je régle cette affaire avant d’aller me coucher. Pourquoi suis-je un 
social-traitre? 

HUGO.—Parce que vous n’avez 71s le droit d’entrainer le Parti dans 
vos combines, 

HOEDERER.—Pourquoi pas? 

HUGO.—C’est une organisation révolutionnaire et vous allez en faire 
un parti de gouvernement. 

HOEDERER.—Les Partis révolutionnaires sont faits pour prendre le 
pouvoir. 

HUGO.—Pour le prendre. Oui. Pour s’en emparer par les armes Pas 
pour l’acheter par un maquignonnage. 

HOEDERER.—C’est le sang que tu regrettes? J’en suis faché mais tu 
devrais savoir que nous ne pouvons pas nous imposer par la force. En cas 
de guerre civile, le Pentagone a les armes et les chefs militaires. Il servirait 
de cadre aux troupes contre-révolutionnaires. 

HUGO.—Qui parle de guerre civile? Hoederer, je ne vous comprends 
pas; il suffirait d’un peu de patience. Vous l’avez dit vous-méme: l’armée 
rouge chassera le Régent et nous aurons le pouvoir pour nous seuls. 


HOEDERER.—Et comment ferons-nous pour le garder? (Un temps.) 
Quand |’Armée rouge aura franchi nos frontiéres, je te garantis qu'il y aura 
de durs moments 4 passer. 

HUGO.—L’armée rouge... 

HOEDERER.—Oui, oui. Je sais. Moi aussi, je l’attends. Et avec impati- 
ence. Mais il faut bien que tu te le dises: toutes les armées en guerre, libé- 
ratrices ou non, se ressemblent: elles vivent sur le pays occupé. Nos paysans 
détesteront les Russes, c'est fatal, comment veux-tu qu’ils nous aiment, nous 
que les Russes auront imposés? On nous appellera le parti de l’étranger ou 
peutétre pis. Le Pentagone rentrera dans la clandestinité; il n'aura méme 
pas besoin de changer ses slogans. 

HUGO.—Le Pentagone, je... 

HOEDERER.—Et puis, il y a autre chose: le pays est ruiné; il se peut 
méme qu'il serve de champ de bataille. Quelque soit le gouvernement qui 
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succédera a celui du Régent, il devra prendre des mesures terribles qui le 
feront hair. Au lendemain du départ de l’Armée rouge, nous serons balayés 
par une insurrection. 

HUGO.—Une insurrection, ¢a se brise. Nous é¢tablirons un ordre de fer. 

HOEDERER.—Un ordre de fer? Avec quoi? Méme aprés la Révolution 
le prolétariat restera le plus faible et pour longtemps. Un ordre de fer! Avec 
un parti bourgeois qui fera du sabotage et une population paysanne qui 
brilera ses récoltes pour nous affamer? 

HUGO.—Et aprés? Le Parti bolchevik en a vu d’autres en 17. 

HOEDERER.—II n’était pas imposé par I’étranger. Maintenant écoute, 
petit, et tache de comprendre; nous prendrons le pouvoir avec les libéraux de 
Karsky et les conservateurs du Régent. Pas d’histoires, pas de casse: l'union 
nationale. Personne ne pourra nous reprocher d’étre installés par I’étranger. 
J'ai demandé la moitié des voix au Comité de Résistance mais je ne ferai pas 
la sottise de demander la moitié des portefeuilles. Une minorité, voila ce que 
nous devons étre. Une minorité qui laissera aux autres partis la responsabilité 
des mesures impopulaires et qui gagnera la popularité en faisant de l’opposition 
a l’intérieur du gouvernement. Ils sont coincés: en deux ans tu verras la 
faillite de la politique libérale et c’est le pays tout entier qui nous demandera 
de faire notre expérience. 

HUGO.—Et a4 ce moment-ld le parti sera foutu. 

HOEDERER.—Foutu? Pourquoi? 

HUGO.—Le Parti a un programme: la réalisation d’une économie socialiste 
et un moyen: l'utilisation de la lutte de classes. Vous allez vous servir de lui 
pour faire une politique de collaboration de classes dans le cadre d'une 
économie capitaliste. Pendant des années vous allez mentir, ruser, louvoyer, 
vous irez de compromis en compromis; vous défendrez devant nos camarades 
des mesures réactionnaires prises par un gouvernement dont vous ferez partie. 
Personne ne comprendra: les durs nous quitteront, les autres perdront la culture 
politique qu’ils viennent d’acquérir. Nous serons contaminés, amollis, des- 
orientés; nous deviendrons réformistes et nationalistes; pou. finir, les partis 
bourgeois n’auront qu’a prendre la peine de nous liquider. Hoederer! ce Parti. 
c'est le vétre, vous ne pouvez pas avoir oubli¢ la peine que vous avez prise pour 
le forger, les sacrifices qu’il a fallu demander, la discipline qu’il a fallu imposer. 
Je vous en supplie: ne le sacrifiez pas de vos propres mains. 

HOEDERER.—Que de bavardages! Si tu ne veux pas courir de risques il 
ne faut pas faire de politique. 

HUGO.—Je ne veux pas courir ces risques-1a. 

HOEDERER.—Parfait: alors comment garder le pouvoir? 

HUGO.—Pourquoi le prendre? 

HOEDERER.—Estu fou? Une armée socialiste va occuper le pays et tu 
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la laisserais repartir sans profiter de son aide? C’est une occasion qui ne se 
reproduira jamais plus: je te dis que nous ne sommes pas assez forts pour faire 
la Révolution seuls. 

HUGO.—On ne doit pas prendre le pouvoir 4 ce prix. 

HOEDERER.—Qu’est-ce que tu veux faire du Parti? Une écurie de courses? 
A quoi ga sert-il de fourbir un couteau tous les jours si l’on n’en use jamais 
pour trancher? Un Parti, ce n’est jamais qu'un moyen. Il n'y a qu'un seul but: 
le pouvoir. 

HUGO.—II n’y a qu’un seul but: c'est de faire triompher nos idées, toutes 
nos idées et rien qu’elles. 

HOEDERER.—C'est vrai: tu as des idées, toi. Ca te passera. 

HUGO.—Vous croyez que je suis le seul 4 en avoir? Ca n’était pas pour 
des idées qu’ils sont morts, les copains qui se sont fait tuer par la police du 
Régent? Vous croyez que nous ne les trahirions pas, si nous faisions servir le 
Parti 4 dédouaner Jeurs assassins? 

HOEDERER.—Je me fous des morts. Ils sont morts pour le Parti et le 
Parti peut décider ce qu’il veut. Je fais une politique de vivant, pour les 
vivants. 

HUGO.—Et vous croyez que les vivants accepteront vos combines? 

HOEDERER.—On les leur fera avaler tout doucement. 

HUGO.—En leur mentant? 

HOEDERER.—En leur mentant quelquefois. 

HUGO.—Vous . . . vous avez l’air si vrai, si solide! Ca n'est pas possible 
que vous acceptiez de mentir aux camarades. 

HOEDERER.—Pourquoi? Nous sommes en guerre et ¢a n'est pas l’habitude 
de mettre le soldat heure par heure au courant des opérations. 

HUGO.—Hoederer, je . . . je sais mieux que vous ce que c'est que le men- 
songe; chez mon pére tout le monde se mentait, tout le monde me mentait. 
Je ne respire que depuis mon entrée au Parti. Pour la premiére fois j'ai vu des 
hommes qui ne mentaient pas aux autres hommes. Chacun pouvait avoir con- 
fiance en tous et tous en chacun, le militant le plus humble avait le sentiment 
que les ordres des dirigeants lui révélaient sa volonté profonde et, s'il y avait 
un coup dur, on savait pourquoi on acceptait de mourir. Vous n’allez pas. . . 

HOEDERER.—Mais de quoi parles-tu? 

HUGO.—De notre Parti. 


HOEDERER.—De notre Parti? Mais on y a toujours un peu menti. Comme 
partout ailleurs. Et toi Hugo, tu es sir que tu ne t’es jamais menti, que tu n’as 
jamais menti, que tu ne mens pas 4 cette minute méme. 

HUGO.—Je n’ai jamais menti aux camarades. Je . . . A quoi ¢a sert de 


jutter pour la libération des hommes, si on les méprise assez pour leur bourrer 
le crane. 
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HOEDERER.—Je mentirai quand il faudra et je ne méprise personne. Le 
mensonge, ce n'est pas moi qui l’ai inventé: il est né dans une société divisée en 
classes et chacun de nous I’a hérité en naissant. Ce n’est pas en refusant de 
mentir que nous abolirons le mensonge: c'est en usant de tous les moyens pour 
supprimer les classes. 

HUGO.—Tous les moyens ne sont pas bons. 

HOEDERER.—Tous les moyens sont bons quand ils sont efficaces. 

HUGO.—Alors, de quel droit condamnez-vous la politique du Régent? II a 
déclaré la guerre 4 1'U.R.S.S. parce que c’était le moyen le plus efficace de 
sauvegarder l’indépendance nationale. 

HOEDERER.—Est-ce que tu t’imagines que je la condamne? Je n'ai pas le 
temps a perdre. Il a fait ce que n’importe quel type de sa caste aurait fait 4 sa 
place. Nous ne luttons ni contre des hommes ni contre une politique mais 
contre la classe qui produit cette politique et ces hommes. 

HUGO.—Et le meilleur moyen que vous ayiez trouvé pour lutter contre 
elle, c’est de lui offrir de partager le pouvoir avec vous? 

HOEDERER.—Parfaitement. Aujourd’hui, c'est le meilleur moyen. (Un 
temps.) Comme tu tiens 4 ta puret¢é, mon petit gars! Comme tu as peur de te 
salir les mains. Eh bien reste pur! A qui cela servira-t-il et pourquoi viens-tu 
parmi nous? La pureté, c’est une idée de fakir et de moine. Vous autres, les 
intellectuels, les anarchistes bourgeois, vous en tirez prétexte pour ne rien faire. 
Ne rien faire, rester immobile, serrer les coudes contre le corps, porter des gants. 
Moi j'ai les mains sales. Jusqu’aux coudes. Je les ai plongées dans la merde et 
dans le sang. Et puis aprés? Est-ce que tu t’imagines qu’on peut gouverner 
innocemment? 

HUGO.—On s’apercevra peut-€tre un jour que je n’ai pas peur du sang. 

HOEDERER.—Parbleu: des gants rouges, c'est élégant. C'est le reste qui 
te fait peur. C’est ce qui pue a ton petit nez d’aristocrate. 

HUGO.—Et nous y voila revenus: je suis un aristocrate, un type qui n’a 
jamais eu faim! Malheureusement pour vous, je ne suis pas seul de mon avis. 

HOEDERER.—Pas seul? Tu savais donc quelque chose de mes négociations 
avant de venir ici? 

HUGO.—N-non. On en avait parlé en I’air, au Parti et la plupart des 
types n’étaient pas d’accord et je peux vous jurer que ce n’étaient pas des 
aristocrates. 

HOEDERER.—Mon petit, il y a malentendu: je les connais, les gars du 
Parti qui ne sont pas d’accord avec ma politique et je peux te dire qu’ils sont 
de mon espéce, pas de la tienne—et tu ne tarderas pas 4 le découvrir. S’ils ont 
désapprouvé ces négociations, c’est tout simplement qu’ils les jugent inoppor- 
tunes; en d’autres circonstances ils seraient les premiers 4 les engager. Toi, tu 
en fais une affaire de principes. 
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HUGO.—Qui a parlé de principes? 

HOEDERER.—Tu n’en fais pas une affaire de principes? Bon. Alors voici 
qui doit te convaincre: si nous traitons avec le Régent, il arréte la guerre; les 
troupes illyriennes attendent gentiment que les Russes viennent les désarmer; 
si nous rompons les pourparlers, il sait qu'il est perdu et il se battra comme un 
chien enragé; des centaines de milliers d’hommes y laisseront leur peau. Qu’en 
dis-tu? (Un silence.) Hein? Qu’en dis-tu? Peux-tu rayer cent mille hommes d’un 
trait de plume? 

HUGO (péniblement) .—On ne fait pas la révolution avec des fleurs. S’ils 
doivent y rester... 

HOEDERER.—Eh bien? 

HUGO.—Eh bien tant pis! 

HOEDERER.—Tu vois! tu vois bien! Tu n’aimes pas les hommes, Hugo. 
Tu n’aimes que les principes. 

HUGO.—Les hommes? Pourquoi les aimerais-je? Est-ce qu’ils m’aiment? 

HOEDERER.—Alors pourquoi es-tu venu chez nous? Si on n’aime pas les 
hommes on ne peut pas lutter pour eux. 

HUGO.—Je suis entré au Parti parce que sa cause est juste et j’en sortirai 
quand elle cessera de |’étre. Quant aux hommes, ce n’est pas ce qu’ils sont qui 
m’intéresse mais ce qu’ils pourront devenir. 

HOEDERER.—Et moi, je les aime pour ce qu’ils sont. Avec toutes leurs 
saloperies et tous leurs vices. J’aime leurs voix et leurs mains chaudes qui 
prennent et leur peau, la plus nue de toutes les peaux, et leur regard inquiet 
et la lutte désespérée qu’ils ménent chacun a son tour contre la mort et contre 
l'angoisse. Pour moi, ¢a compte, un homme de plus ou de moins dans le 
monde. C’est précieux. Toi, je te connais bien mon petit, tu es un destructeur. 
Les hommes, tu les détestes parce que tu te détestes toi-méme; ta pureté 
ressemble 4 la mort, et la Révolution dont tu réves n’est pas la nétre: tu ne 
veux pas changer le monde, tu veux le faire sauter. 

HUGO (s‘est levé) —Hoederer! 

HOEDERER.—Ce n’est pas ta faute: vous étes tous pareils. Un intellectuel 
(4 n'est pas un vrai révolutionnaire; c'est tout juste bon 4 faire un assassin. 

HUGO.—Un assassin. Oui! 

JESSICA.—Hugo! 


(Elle se met entre eux. Bruit de clé dans la serrure. La porte 
souvre. Entrent Georges et Slick.) 
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Scéne IV 
Les mémes, SLICK et GEORGES 


GEORGES.—Te voila. On te cherchait partout. 

HUGO.—Qui vous a donné ma clé? 

SLICK.—On a les clés de toutes les portes. Dis: des gardes du corps! 

GEORGES (4 Hoederer) —Tu nous as flanqué la frousse. Il y a Slick qui 
se réveille: plus d’Hoederer. Tu devrais prévenir quand tu vas prendre le frais. 

HOEDERER.—Vous dormiez . . . 

SLICK (ahuri) .—Et alors? Depuis quand nous laisses-tu dormir quand tu 
as envie de nous réveiller? 

HOEDERER (riant) .—_En effet, qu’est-ce qui m’a pris? (Un temps.) Je vais 
rentrer avec nous. A demain, petit. A neuf heures. On reparlera de tout ga. 
(Hugo ne répond pas.) Au revoir, Jessica. 

JESSICA.—A demain, Hoederer. 

(Ils sortent.) 


Scéne V 


JESSICA, HUGO 


(Un long silence.) 

JESSICA.—Alors? 

HUGO.—Alors? Eh bien tu étais 14 et tu as entendu. 

JESSICA.—Qu’est-ce que tu penses? 

HUGO.—Que veux-tu que je pense? Je t’avais dit qu'il était chinois. 

JESSICA.—Hugo! II avait raison. 

HUGO.—Ma pauvre Jessica! Qu’est-ce que tu peux en savoir? 

JESSICA.—Et toi qu’en sais-tu? Tu n’en menais pas large devant lui. 

HUGO.—Parbleu! Avec moi, il avait beau jeu. J’aurais voulu qu'il ait 
affaire 4 Louis; il ne s’en serait pas tiré si facilement. 

JESSICA.—Peut-tre qu’il l’aurait mis dans sa poche. 

HUGO (riant) —Ha! Louis? Tu ne le connais pas: Louis ne peut pas se 
tromper. 

JESSICA.—Pourquoi? 

HUGO.—Parce que. Parce que c’est Louis. 

JESSICA.—Hugo! Tu parles contre ton coeur. Je t’ai regardé pendant 
que tu discutais avec Hoederer: il t’a convaincu. 

HUGO.—II ne m’a pas convaincu. Personne ne peut me convaincre qu’on 
doit mentir aux camarades. Mais s'il m’avait convaincu, ce serait une raison 
de plus pour le descendre parce que ¢a prouverait qu’il en convaincra d'autres. 
Demain matin, je finirai le travail. 

RIDEAU 
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Existentialism— 
a Literature of Despair? 


It has often been remarked that French political crises have a strange way 
of being exalted to the plane of universal and ideological crises of conscience, 
in which other nations take sides with more eagerness than in their own 
debates. The literary and artistic quarrels which Parisian circles periodically 
launch under some new label or “movement”—Realism, Impressionism, Symbol- 
ism, Cubism, Surrealism—similarly arouse enthusiasm or revulsion abroad. Mag- 
azines which one would hardly call literary suddenly grant ample space to fact 
and rumor, concrete pictures and even abstract ideas, to report on the latest 
Gallic creation. 

Existentialism, whose fathers and forefathers were mostly Germans, with a’ 
Dane and a Spaniard figuring prominently, has been adapted and transformed 
by the French, and is now re-exported by them to the rest of the world. The 
doctrine itself is not easy to grasp; the original quality of much literary work 
that it inspired appears only dimly through translations. Serious studies on 
Existentialism have thus far been scarce. But there are two aspects on which 
superficial observers seized: the immorality and the pessimism of the new 
literary “School.” , 

With the first of these two notions we shall not deal here. Sartre writes no 
Sunday-school stories; neither did Proust nor Zola, Hemingway nor Steinbeck. 
Indeed few were the writers of importance, beginning with Balzac and Baude- 
laire, who were not accused of corrupting the youth. Every country experiences 
an enhanced pleasure if it can fling the charge of immorality at a foreign 
writer. English and American critics long enjoyed a comforting sense of their 
own superiority when judging the writers from the Continent; the French were 
equally self-righteous when they discovered in Joyce, Lawrence, Henry Miller 
tivals who had outdone them in unconventional boldness. Immorality in litera- 
ture, alas! is one of the most insecure of charges, and one which often rebounds 
perilously against the accuser, to cover him with ridicule fifty years later. 

If few great writers were wilfully or inordinately immoral, we find many 
more who deserve to be called pessimists: Sophocles, and a score of other 
Greeks, dramatists and lyricists, Lucretius; Seneca, who in a splendid chorus 
of his tragedy, The Trojan Women, celebrated the return to nothingness which 
awaits men after their brief existence; Marcus Aurelius, who compared man 
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refusing the call of death to preventing the fig tree from having juice, Mon- 
taigne, and most of all Shakespeare, who might be called an Existentialist avant 
la lettre when he proclaimed through his characters the absurdity of this “tale 
told by an idiot . . . signifying nothing” and bade us “endure our going hence 
even as our coming hither. Ripeness is all.” We pass from these pessimists to 
Hardy, Kafka, and Faulkner; we find them in every literature, especially the 
youngest of all, the Russian and the American. Theoretically, a pessimist is the 
rare and paradoxical mind who contends that this world is the worst of possible 
worlds. In practice, he is merely the person inclined to dwell on the uglier 
or darker side of things. There are many shades to such a mood, from anger 
vented in scathing epigrams against God or Fate, to the consistent denouncing 
of existence as irretrievably subject to pain and misery. While pessimism is 
ultimately to be traced to personal, perhaps to physiological causes, it may also 
be due in part to the difficulties of the time in which one lives. Fear, insecurity, 
the sense that a whole civilization is near its collapse may invade whole groups 
of thoughtful or sensitive persons. It did so at the time of Lucretius, and again 
at the time of Marcus Aurelius; in the fourteenth century and again in the late 
nineteenth. Are we again in an age of fear and despair today? What attitude 
can be adopted by the modern writer aware of the threats hanging over our 
heads? 

7 The easiest one, and not the least charitable, is escapism. Literature, after 
all, has always been called upon to adorn life and to weave garlands around 
the sombre texture of reality. Men of courage and intelligence, such as the late 
Jean Giraudoux, preferred, after going through the First World War, to forget 
its ugliness and to take refuge in a world of poetical fancy. Others chose the 

,Tefuge, perhaps more cowardly, of humor; refusing to see tragedy as tragic, 
they stressed man’s ability to laugh in the midst of his sorrows and to preserve 
the gestures and conventions of civilized life. Thus are the English and Scottish 
officers sketched in Maurois’s war books, gentlemen all. 


, A third attitude is that of the dilettanti, who watch their fellow-beings 
with amusement, expect little from fate, regard self-pity as vulgar, and derive 
Neronian comfort from the dismal sights offered to them by the cataclysms of 
history. Closely allied to them are the Epicurean hedonists, who wisely let the 
world have its way. They are convinced that they could do little to improve it. 
that they would suffer in the attempt, and that it is wiser to enjoy the few 
benefits of life. More reasonable than Pascalian fright appears to them Hebbel’s 
sally, quoted approvingly by Gide in his diary for 1937: “What is the most 
sensible thing for the rat caught in the trap to do? Eat up the fat.” When 
practised by more passionate temperaments, this hedonism can become the 
Dionysian revolt of those immoralists who proclaim, with a character in The 
Possessed: “If God does not exist, everything is permitted.” 
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The Existentialists have been impressed by this saying of Dostoievsky; but 
they have consistently opposed its conclusion. Far from consenting to a hedon- 
ist or a moralist attitude, they have preached a code of universal responsibility 
and proclaimed their duty to improve this world. These atheists are Puritans 
after a manner; the repressed or inverted Sunday-school teacher lurks behind 
the Existentialist. It is no secret that Sartre is at present at work on formulating 
his system of ethics. And he openly stressed, in his article of Les Temps 
Modernes (June 1947, p. 1629) ), the Jansenist severity of his position: “We are 
Jansenists, because our age has made us thus, and since it has forced us to 
explore our own limits, I would say that we are all metaphysical writers.” 


ww we “vv uo ‘7 SJ ‘se ws ‘7 e ~ 


The escapist, the cynically humorous, and the Epicurean brands of pessi- 
mism are certainly alien to Sartre and his Existentialist friends. Nor do these 
Frenchmen of 1940-48 side with the starkest and the truest of pessimists, the 
prostrate ones, who wail our mournful fate, deride, with Leopardi, our ludi- 
crous efforts to repel the hydra of “Infelicita,” or repeat that we cannot play 
a game in which the dice have been loaded against us. Shakespeare’s Gloucester 
clad their desolation in immortal language: 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 


The picture of the world drawn from Existentialist literature is not a rosy — 

; one. Some themes recur with a revealing insistence in their novels: nausea 

t (physical and metaphysical), inordinate absorption of hard drinks “a l’améri- 

> caine,” homosexuality, abortion, even occasional scatology. The inertia of the 
characters who accept the sordidness of their existence is depicted with a com- 
placency which the reader (wrongly) feels to be akin to complicity. Evil is not 

even depicted with the tense energy which endows other descents into the 
inferno, such as Proust’s, or Céline’s Voyage au bout de la nuit, with a 

; Dantesque or Miltonic grandeur. Love is never deified as it is in D. H. Law- 

rence; the body and its miseries are debased as if viewed by Christian ascetics. 

If Existentialism is un-Christian, it is even more alien to paganism. 

But the picture of the world offered in these Existentialist novels and“ 
plays is drawn with a purpose. And that purpose is not the debasing of man 


, or the deliberate excitement of his lowest instincts. When Sartre plumbs the 
; ugliest abysses of eroticism or scatology, as he has done on occasion in the 
volume Le Mur and in Les Chemins de la liberté, he repels his readers and 
harms his art; but one does not feel as one does with Jules Romains that the 
; author deliberately contrives to pepper every volume with bawdy scenes, to 


: tempt readers of faltering good-will into buying volume after volume of the 
long saga. Sartre is not, or not yet, a great novelist; he can already be called 
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a powerful dramatist. But neither in oe nor in his drama does he dally 
with vice or condescend to the use of inartistic means. He stands for man’s 
ability to remain or to become the master of his fate. His characters are not 
doomed by heredity nor conditioned by outward circumstances; man’s will- 
power does not founder in a sea of sordid objects. In other words, Sartre 
stands resolutely against the determinism of Naturalist fiction. 

Naturalism rested upon the two assumptions most flatly repudiated by 
Existentialism: materialism and determinism. The new doctrine severs our 
links with the past; it depicts us as making perpetually a choice which projects 
us into the future, and divorces human reality from material reality. Sartre’s 
bitterest criticism has been levelled at Flaubert, at Maupassant,? at realistic 
plays “made up of stories of defeat, laissez-faire, and drifting.”? In a revealing 
interview given to Mme Dominique Aury,’ he declared: “Zola’s books are 
written in the past, my characters have a future. Each of my characters, after 
having done anything whatever, may still do anything whatever ... I never 
calculate whether the action accomplished is logically inserted in the sequence 
of other acts, but I take the situation, and a liberty chained in situation . . . 
The gain I make is that of unpredictability.” Sartre’s reader is not depressed, 

Zola’s or Dreiser’s reader was, by man’s inability to disengage himself from 
the shackles of a preordained fate. But he is anguished by the immensity of 
the task proposed to his responsible and free choice. He needs to muster all 
his courage because he has to bear his burden alone. There is no God to assist 
him. 

Here is doubtless the basic assertion which has aroused much hostility 
toward Existentialist literature. Yet the famous cry “God is dead” had been 
uttered fifty years earlier by Nietzsche; and much of our thinking and writing 
since then has been done as if Nietzsche’s assertion were unquestioningly 
accepted by us. Proust’s, for example. The Existentialists, following up a lead 
given by Malraux's earliest work, La Tentation de l’Occident, drive this 
atheism to logical, and constructive, consequences: can man survive the death 
of God? Can he accept his position as a derelict and anguished creature in a 
world from which the notion of Providence‘ has once for all been expelled, 
and give a meaning to his own life, and to the world? 

For atheism is not borne lightheartedly by the Existentialists. “Few are 
those who have the right to disbelieve,” Renan said once. Existentialist atheism 


1 “Qu’est-ce que la littérature?” V, Les Temps Modernes, June, 1947. 

2 “Forgers of Myths,” Theatre Arts, June, 1946, p. 329. 

8 Les Lettres frangaises, November 24, 1945. 

* Cf. “Qu’est-ce que la littérature?,” V (Les Temps Modernes, June, 1947) . 
p- 1634; “We wish to drive Providence out of our writings as we have driven 
it away from our world.” 
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is not likely to seduce the many. It would often be more pleasant for Sartrian 
characters themselves to feel a friendly presence by their side, a powerful 
shoulder onto which they might shift their burden; it would be tempting to 
exorcize their Heideggerian “Sorge” and “Angst” through prayer. But their 
lot is to struggle through their care and their anguish. They wonder why they 
exist, and why the universe exists, and why anything should exist, and why 
human life suddenly irrupted, unwanted, in this world. Their question is 
indeed the fundamental one asked by all philosophical minds. Their anxiety 
increases when they realize that they are a paradox in this irrational universe, 
where, alone with his reason, man is “de trop,” unwanted, unfitted, puzzled 


by the absurdity of his own presence, vainly applying his reason to explain a~_ 


universe which baffles rationality. Camus has best expressed this obsession with 
the absurd and he may in this respect be grouped with the Existentialists, 
although his philosophy lacks coherence and depth. 

But these writers will accept no easy solace, no refuge in a dream-world, 
no escape from a burden which they have not sought to carry. Even love offers 
little comfort, since it is an attempt, often defeated, to break through our lone- 
liness and, more often still, a mere will to be loved so that we may be con- 


firmed in our own existence. Freedom has been given us. Every one of our acts~____ 


constitutes a free move which engages not only the one who does it, but man in 
general, and entails a universal scale of values. We thread our way among 
mazes and stumble along the brink of precipices. But we shall not renounce 
the attribute which plunged us into this dereliction: the use of our liberty. 
In the gravest and perhaps the most perfect of Sartre’s works to this day, 
Les Mouches, Zeus confesses to Aegisthus the secret of the gods: men are free, 
and “once freedom has burst into a man’s soul, the gods are powerless against 
that man.” Orestes proudly assumes his criminal burden, for that burden is also 
his freedom. Tormented by the Furies, he confronts his maker with the defiance 
of a new Prometheus: 


“I shall not return under your law; I am doomed to have no 
other law but mine ... For I am a man, and every man must discover 
his own path. Nature abhors man, and you too, sovereign of the gods, 


you abhor men.” 
* ” ao 


It is clear that there is no light-hearted gaiety in such an attitude, but 
equally clear that it is perhaps the most generous, and the most deeply con- 
cerned with tie general problems of man’s fate that France has seem simee the 
eighteenth century. “Everyone is responsible for everything before everybody”: 


5 Bergson, in L’Evolution créatrice, has defined the problem of nothingness 
(ay dees anything exist?) as the primary one in philosophical reflection, but 
one which also had to be dismissed, nothingness being unthinkable. 
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the Existentialists have made theirs these words from The Brothers Karamazov, 
and defined their doctrine as a humanism, since it deems nothing human alien 
to it, and, indeed, stresses the “human, all too human” features of our con- 
dition. In truth, the most valid charge that might be proffered against such a 
doctrine is the same as was put forward against seventeenth-century Jansenism: 
its aim is set too high, and it demands too much from its adepts. The responsi- 


_/ bility for the whole of mankind which every one of our acts involves is a bur- 


den to be borne only by a chosen and strong few. The austere heroism which 
Existentialism preaches can only be attained through lucidity, courage, intel- 
lectual agility to guide us among pitfalls, and fraternity felt in the heart as 
well as reasoned in the mind. 

The word heroism is indeed not out of place. A selection of thoughts 
from the French Existentialists might be compiled, all advocating a lofty and 
ambitious ethics, which would placate their enemies but would probably dis- 
appoint some of their younger admirers who are drawn to the abstruse doctrine 
by the feeling that it is advanced and “naughty.” A few examples may here 
suffice. 

Taking his stand for Corneille, the psychologist of the will set at the very 
core of passion, against Racine, who studies the dialectic of love “without 
ever allowing moral considerations or human will to deflect the inevitability 
of its solution,” Sartre defined the drama of the new French generation as 
Cornelian, austere, moral. 

“The very severity of these plays is in keeping with the severity 

of French life; their moral and metaphysical topics reflect the pre- 

occupation of a nation which must, at one and the same time, recon- 

struct and recreate, and which is searching for new principles.’”¢ 


Commenting on some of the sordid scenes in Les Chemins de la liberté, 
in which the character Mathieu fritters his life away because he waits for sal- 


; ation to come from outside and will not make use of his liberty, Sartre has 
clarified his position toward this character, whom blind reviewers have pre- 


sented as the mouthpiece of the author, while he is really but a caricature of 


misconceived freedom. 

“Mathieu is still waiting for the help of God, I mean, of some- 
thing outside him which might beckon to him and tell him: this is 
Mathieu's cause. But his cause will only be the one which he will 
decide to be his.” 

And again: ‘ 

“I write on what is. And I am much more optimistic than the 
‘wisdom of nations’ which, in presence of a horrid action, simply says: 
it is human. I show it for what it is: horrid. Can I help its being so?”? 





* “Forgers of Myths,” op. cit., p. 329 and p. 335. 
™ Les Lettres frangaises, loc. cit. 
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In the announcement which accompanied the publication of the first two 
volumes of Les Chemins de la liberté (the forthcoming volume—or volumes-- 
will raise the characters to heroism, after they have discovered their freedom 
and accepted their solidarity with other men), Sartre has clearly confessed his 
aim: 

“It is indeed a novel of heroes that I wish to write. But, in con- 
trast with our bien-pensants [orthodox and conservative French 
writers], I do not believe heroism to be easy.” 

Almost at the same time, in the manifesto which opened the review Les 
Temps Modernes, Sartre, who has not been sparing in statements of his inten- 
tions, declared: 

“We take our stand with those who want to change the social 
condition of man and the conception he entertains of himself.” 

Camus has disclaimed affiliation with the Existentialist group, but his point 
of departure, his main tendencies, even the philosophers whom he quotes in 
Le Mythe de Sisyphe (Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Husserl, Heidegger, Jaspers) ally 
him in fact with Sartre; his divergence from the group may appear more 
markedly later, as he evolves his own originality. The ethics he advocates is 
nominally anti-Christian; or rather, as his Catholic critics in France have not 
failed to notice, remains parallel to the Christian one while rejecting Christian 
premises. 

In his earliest work, Les Noces, in which Camus’s talent as a prose-writer 
was at its highest, he rejected faith in immortality as insulting to the beauty of 
our life on earth. 


“If there be a sin against life, it consists less in despair about this 
earthly existence than in putting our hope in another one, and evad- 
ing the implacable greatness of this our life.” 


In Le Mythe de Sisyphe, Camus, who has been called in a Catholic publi- 
sation, almost bidding for his conversion to faith, “a Pascal without Christ,” 
wrote these Pascalian lines: 


“The men without gospel have their Mount of Olives, too. And 
on theirs also one must not go to sleep . . . One must start from clear- 
sighted indifference.” 


In a debate with Mauriac reported in the Nation (August 18, 1945), 
Camus again clarified his position in regard to Christianity: 


“I believe I have a just conception of the grandeur of Christianity, 
but some of us in this persecuted world have the feeling that if Christ 
died for certain men, he did not die for us. Moreover, we refuse to 
despair of man. Without having any exaggerated ambition to save him, 
we hold at least to the idea of serving him... To the last we shall 
reject a divine charity that would deprive men of the justice which is 
their due.” 
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This is also the lesson that Camus seems to have wished to impart in 
La Peste, his 1947 novel concerned with man’s position in respect to the evil 
which confronts him on earth on all sides. The novel cultivates—on the whole 
successfully—one of the most difficult of the forms of fiction: the allegory. It 
does so with Stendhalian restraint and with credibility, while avoiding any 
ideological thesis which might spoil the narrator's impartiality and the vivid- 
ness of the tale. Yet Camus’s message is hardly ambiguous. Above the priest or 
the saint who fulfills his duty toward God, he ranks the doctor who does not 
believe and who wants to be a man even more than a saint. For there are 
men “who look no further than man and his poor and terrible love.” Thev 
are content with finding more in their fellow men which deserves admiration 
than what justifies contempt, and are resolved to help their brothers in earthly 
misery defend themselves against what would kill them. 

When he came to America in 1946 to lecture to student audiences, Camus 
vigorously disclaimed the stigma attached in many minds to the word pessi- 
mism. Inertia, to him, is the strongest temptation, and inertia is more often 
allied to optimism than to pessimism. His position was described in the follow- 
ing terms in an article for Vogue (Spring, 1946) : 

“Is this pessimism? No, this is an honest effort to determine what 

is wanted, what unwanted .. . We young Frenchmen label as pessi- 
mists those who say that all is well and that nothing changes human 
nature. We call them pessimists because they are among those from 
whom nothing can be expected. They will be to blame if the world 
indeed never changes. But there are among us enough men of decision 
pledged to do all that is within their power to cure themselves and the 
world of their present sickness.” 

And in a moving series of letters addressed to a German friend and first 
published in underground newspapers during the occupation, Camus formu- 
lated his creed: 

“I shall continue to believe that this world has no higher mean- 


ing. But I know that there is one thing in it that has a meaning: man, 
because he alone demands to have a meaning.” 


Men do not like to be told the truth. The anguish of the Existentialists 
and their ethics of desperate heroism have been treated slightingly by some as 
a mere outgrowth of the Second World War and a reflection of the bad con- 
science felt by France in 1940 and since. In truth, a great deal of what is most 
original in Sartre was present in La Nausée, published in 1938, and the best of 
Camus was already in Les Noces, written in the same year. Sartre was a pessi- 
mist as a youth, before he formulated the philosophy which helped him out- 
grow it, as shown by a striking letter written as early as 1928 and quoted in an 
inquiry on the mood of present-day students by Roland Alix, in Les Nouvelles 
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littéraires (February 2, 1929). But the events of the last ten years have helped 
destroy some of the illusions through which previous generations had lulled 
themselves into quietude. And the truths taught by those events are not local 
and exceptional ones. Behind the present decay of the middle class and the 
tragedy peculiar to our time, some metaphysical intuitions of lasting and uni- 
versal value have been perceived by the writers who have, against their own 
wish, been dubbed Existentialists. 

In Les Temps Modernes from February to July, 1947, Sartre published a 
series of articles entitled “Qu’est-ce que la littérature?,” which is likely to 
remain as one of the most important professions of faith, not only of this 
century but in the history of French letters. These pages teem with original 
views expressed with brilliance; they constitute the keenest analysis yet attempt- 
ed, of the relations between writers and their public in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, nineteenth centuries, and in our day. But they are not content 
with analyzing and theorizing. They are instinct with faith, as writings of a 
pessimist or of a cynic could not well be. They make it evident by implication 
that the true demoralizers have been the selfish poets and novelists who, from 
Anatole France to Proust and Valéry, enjoyed the benefits of a social order 
in which they refused to take any interest (but for Anatole France's belated 
conversion to anti-militarism and Communism), and abstracted themselves 
from the anguish of their contemporaries. They polished their words for pos- 
terity, rose serenely above their time and place to be universal and detached 
in their appeal. Some of them committed the most incredible blunders when 
they expressed an opinion on the problems of their time. Too many of them 
would have thought it beneath their Olympian dignity to help their fellow 
men to improve their lot down below.® 

Sartre does not wish poetry, painting, music, to accept “engagement” and 
to set themselves at the service of any cause. But the prose-writer is different; 
he uses words as signs, not as objects. Writing, to him, means entering the realm 
of action. He must aim at his own contemporaries, and deliver a message valid 
for them, first of all. Today, he is bound to the cause of freedom and demo- 
cracy. 

“There is no such thing as a given freedom; one must conquer 
oneself, over passions, race, class, nation, and conquer other men along 
with oneself ... The freedom to write presupposes the freedom of the 
citizen. One does not write for slaves. The art of prose-writing is bound 


up with the only regime in which prose retains a meaning: demo- 
cracy ... Writing is a certain fashion of wanting freedom.” 


—-—— 


§ The first part of “Qu’est<e que la littérature?” appeared in English in 
The Partisan Review, January, 1948. Parts IV, V, and VI are, however, by far 
the most remarkable. 
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In a magnificent outburst, Sartre goes on to explain how he and his 
generation could not remain insensitive to evil, and felt impelled to address 
themselves to a particular public which was then either suffering from evil or 
exposed to suffer from it the next day. Political realism and Marxist dialectics 
may ruthlessly treat such evil as part of the great realm of history. Suffering 
is necessary in order that the ultimate victory of the modern Messiah, the 
proletariat, may come about. Philosophical idealism may treat immediate evil 
as a temporary shadow, necessary for some ulterior masterpiece. But, exclaims 
Sartre with vehement conviction, 

| “the very fate of our works was bound up with that of France in 

it peril; . . . our public was made up of men like ourselves who awaited 

i war and death. Of their war, of their death, we had to write... We 

i learned to take Evil seriously; it was not our fault, nor was it our 

merit, if we happened to live in an era when torture was a daily 

occurrence .. . We knew that the destruction of the human in an 

that torture brings about, was a Black Mass being celebrated every- 

. where in Paris while we ate, while we slept, while we loved; we heard 

i whole streets echo with the shrieks of the tortured ones, and we under- 

i stood that Evil, the fruit of a free and sovereign will, is absolute as 
Good is. A day may come when a happy generation, looking back 

a serenely, will see in our suffering and our shame one of the paths that 

| led to its Peace. But we were not on the side of completed history; 

we were so situated that every minute actually lived appeared to us 

I as something irreducible.”*® 

Such an unforgettable experience was conducive to thinking. “Insecurity 

~is what makes one think,” says Camus in Caligula. We become metaphysicians, 

} Sartre continues, even if many of us might refuse the title through a misunder- 

standing, “for metaphysics is not a barren discussion on abstract ideas which 

! cannot be seized by experience, but a living effort to embrace man’s fate in 

q its entireness and from the inside.” The authors called Existentialists then 

realized that the old technique of drama or fiction could no longer fit their 

dismal experience. They had to approach their readers differently. They seized 

upon the American novel, not because it was harsh and pessimistic, but because 

it offered a technique newer and richer in possibilities, and expressed feelings 

similar to those of the French in 1940-45: feelings of men lost and swamped in 

an immense continent, baffled by conditions impossible to understand, express- 

ing through brutal means of communication their dereliction in their country, 

akin to the dereliction of Kuropeans crushed by the wheel of history. 

There was little complacency toward misery in all that; there was even 

i less pessimism. The last chapter of “Qu’est-ce que la littérature?” dees for the 





® “Qu’est-ce que la littérature?,” V, Les Temps Modernes, June, 1947, 
p- 1627. 
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second half of the twentieth century what Voltaire and Diderot had done two 
hundred years earlier. It envisages the new public that must be won to litera- 
ture if literature, and democracy with it, are to survive. It defines also the task 
of the writer, and it courageously takes sides. On the one hand, there is Com- 
munism. Sartre does not mince his words: “I maintain that the policy of Stalin- 
ian Communism is incompatible in France with the free and honest plying 
of the writer’s trade.” A Communist writer is reduced today to act the part of 
a lackey. On the other hand stand Capitalism and a middle class associated 
with it. The latter still constitutes, in fact, the mass of our readers, acknow- 
ledges Sartre. They beg us to provide them with reasons for living and for 
hoping, with a renovated ideology. But agains. them also we must turn. 
“We have nothing to sav to them. They belong, in spite of them- 

selves, to a class of oppression. Victims no doubt, and innocent, they 

are nevertheless tyrants and guilty. All we can do is to reflect in our 

mirrors their unhappy conscience, that is to say accelerate the decay 

of their principles. Our ungrateful task is to reproach them with their 

faults when those faults have become curses.” 


Must we then despair? No. Mass media, if we know how to use them, may 
win for us a new public. We cannot abandon working-classes to the Jesuitic 
tyranny of Communist orthodoxy: they may one day listen to our voice. 
Sartre concludes with a formulary which writers from other lands may well 


wish to make their own. The first duty of writers is to reestablish language in —— 


its dignity and rejuvenate or transform worn techniques. The second is to take 
sides against every injustice, wherever it may come from. Then to represent 
the world and bear witness to it. Above all, to build. Europeans are in 
danger of resignedly abdicating before a new threat of war. It is up to thought- 
ful writers to remind them of their own immense power, provided they invent 
new solutions to fit new circumstances. 

“The chances of the survival of literature are bound up with the 


advent of a Socialist Europe ... It is our duty, as writers, to help this 
new Europe, through our writings, to be born.”!° 
e e es 


Words like these, bold and far-reaching, are the call which our age needs, 
and may heed. Others, the true pessimists, lulled the energy of young men to _ 
sleep twenty and forty years ago. The result today confronts us. These per- 
nicious masters of false optimism repeated that we lived in an age of progress, 
in which the world would necessarily improve, whatever we did, because science 
and technique were constantly being perfected. They flattered the youth, whose- 
reproaches and revolutionary impulses they dreaded after a bloody World War, 
by lavishing praise upon it because it was the youth. They lured it into 





10 “Qu’est-ce que la littérature,” VI, Les Temps Modernes, July, 1947, 
p- 113. 
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quiescence, by telling it that life was glorious and the world splendid, that the 
younger generation would easily cure the few evils that remained. Meanwhile 
they went about their own affairs, calmly disregarded the gaping wounds of 
the modern world: social iniquity, race prejudice, nationalism, unlimited greed. 
French literature of the nineteen-twenties seems to have kept strangely aloof 
from the great issues of the age. 

Youth meanwhile tried its best; but it was spoiled and deceived by the 
flattery of dictators, politicians, educators, moralists. The task to be accom- 
plished was immense and would have required the cooperation of several 
generations, all struggling for one common cause. But the older men and 
women seemed to have abdicated; they distrusted the validity of the wisdom 
and experience which they might have gained, and which should have been 
added to the freshness of approach of the young. Conformity, ambition, selfish- 
ness, prejudice smothered the flame of the much-praised youth of 1920-25, as it 
reached the age of go or 40. Optimism which had disregarded evil was sud- 


/ denly faced with Evil triumphant in the world. It still kept its eyes closed and 


tried to forget. Like Sartre’s hero, Mathieu, many a young man then insisted 
that the bell had not tolled for him. He deemed himself free; but he was like 
a small pea in a can of peas, tossed about by events and forces at play—at 
Godesberg and Munich, at Prague, Dantzig and Warsaw— soon to become 
mashed into a thick paste. Sartre prefers to show the youth of today the intri- 
cate difficulties it will have to unravel, the nauseating anguish it will exper- 


“Yence. Freedom and life have to be conquered anew every day, through deliber- 


ate acceptance of one’s responsibility. Goethe had already proclaimed in Faust 
the message which Sartre reaffirms; and elsewhere! he had formulated the noble 
lesson that man must accept the conditions of his being, harsh as they may be, 
and cannot expect Time nor any power to bring him salvation from outside. 

Malraux, Sartre, Camus are tragic writers, far remote from the Victorian 
complacency which mars much of Browning, Tennyson, Hugo, and Whitman 
for us moderns. They live the problems of our time concretely. They refuse 
to implore the gods, who help best those who help themselves. They want their 
novels and plays to be impregnated with the intellectual anguish which they 
take to be the truest expression of our age. Their negation is no cynical mock- 
ery; their occasional debasement of man is no complacency in sordidness. They 
are determined to think fearlessly, to will obstinately, to revolt in order to 
build on more secure foundations. If this be called despair, let us admit that 
to such despair we must be grateful, for beyond it a vista of unlimited hope 
extends. 





11 Goethe, Orphische Urworte; “Damon.” 
“So musst du sein, dir kannst du nicht entfliehen .. . 
Und keine Zeit und keine Macht zerstiickelt 
32 Gepragte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt.” 
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French Existentialism 


Before Sartre 


Some? representatives of the new trend of thought called philosophy of 
existence do not recognize J. P. Sartre’s Existentialism as a faithful exposé, or a 
legitimate continuation, of their ideas. They reproach him for having turned 
Existentialism into a literary fad or having distorted it into a nihilistic and 
atheistic doctrine. We cannot decide here whether this accusation is correct, 
but it is certain that Sartre has created a broader and more intensive interest 
in the philosophy of existence than any of its originators or modern exponents. 
It is on account of Sartre that many have taken up reading Kierkegaard, 
Schelling, Husserl, Heidegger, Jaspers, and Karl Barth, who, before Sartre, 
were known only to a limited group of philosophers and theologians. It is due 
to the success of Sartre’s plays and novels that several books and numerous 
articles have recently been published on the founders and the modern repre- 
sentatives of Existentialism. 

It seems to me that in these historical studies more attention should have 
been paid to the work of a group of French thinkers who, before Sartre, 
became interested in the new philosophy of existence and made a definite 
attempt to introduce it into France. This group was undoubtedly known to 
Sartre. Not that Sartre could not or did not find his way to Husserl and 
Heidegger or to the fundamental issues of Existentialism entirely by himself. 
I do not intend to trace Sartre’s ideas back to French intermediaries. But I do 
believe it necessary to take into account the fact that there existed, immediately 
before Sartre, a group of thinkers who not only studied, translated, and inter- 





1 This article reproduces, with a few modifications, a paper read before the 
Twentieth Century group of the Modern Language Association at its Detroit 
meeting in 1947. My intention was to point to a promising field of study in the 
history of Existentialism. It would require a much more detailed investigation 
than the present one to encompass, let alone to investigate thoroughly this field. 

Even broader is the question of the history of Husserl or Kierkegaard in 
France (which is much older than the present movement of Existentialism) , 
or the history of currents of French thought which are similar to those of 
Existentialism and may have prepared it indirectly. All these various aspects 
will have to be considered in a comprehensive study on the origins of Exis- 
tentialism which, for evident reasons, could not be considered in a short paper. 
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preted Husserl, Heidegger, and Jaspers, but went back to the very sources of 
Existentialism and, above all, created in French a vocabulary for the new mode 
of thinking.” 

The main contributions of this group appeared in Recherches philo- 
sophiques, a periodical founded in 1931 by A. Koyré, H.-Ch. Puech, and 
A. Spaier. To be sure, articles on questions related to the philosophy of exist- 
ence were published also in other periodicals, but only in the Recherches 
philosophiques does one find a series of well-integrated studies which give a 
coherent picture of this philosophy. The following survey is based on the first 
six volumes of this periodical, which go from 1931 to 1937. 

The very first article of the first issue is a study by Jean Wahl, entitled 
“Vers le concret”; it gives, as it were, the theme and indicates the orientation 
of the new periodical. In the article we already find several references to 
Heidegger and Kierkegaard; of the former J. Wahl states: 

We shall have rather frequent occasion to refer to Heidegger. He 

has a profound consciousness of several of the aspirations of con- 

temporary thought, and the clear consciousness of this obscure ground 

joined with his remarkable skill in translating into abstract terms his 
own observations or those of his predecessors, be they Kierkegaard, 
pragmatism, Dilthey, or Spengler, joined also to his great mastery of 

the philosophical language which he has created for himself, make of 

his work a precious sign and landmark. Above all, and this is what 

gives to his undertaking all its significance, he has been able to join 

to the feeling of individual existence such as Kierkegaard had exper- 

ienced it, the feeling of our existence in the midst of things such as 

it reveals itself in contemporary philosophy. 

J. Wahl’s article itself is a critical re-examination of the philosophic 
positions of realism and idealism as reflected in recent currents of thought, and 
deals with the character of reality as offered to our mind, with the relation 
between thought and reality, with the question of immanence of being or 
being-in-the-world, with a new conception of dialectical thinking and other 
related issues. It serves as preface to a book which bears the same title Vers le 
concret, and which contains three studies on William James, A. N. Whitehead, 
and Gabriel Marcel. J. Wahl discovered certain fundamental similarities be- 


——— -—- 


2 They owe a certain debt of gratitude to the study by G. Gurvitch: Les 
Tendances actuelles de la philosophie allemande, Paris, 1930. Mr. Gurvitch’s 
book contains a résumé of the main ideas of E. Husserl, M. Scheler, E. Lask, 
N.. Hartmann and M. Heidegger, as well as a discussion of the relation of these 
ideas to the preceding systems of thought. Since Mr. Gurvitch follows in his 
presentation the conventional line of the history of ideas and since, in addition, 
his interest is predominantly epistemological and ethical, the philosophic 
positions of Husserl, Scheler and Heidegger often do not appear in their true 
light, at least if we judge their position from an Existentialist point of view. 
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tween these three philosophers and found, as his notes indicate, that these 
similarities are furthermore related to certain themes of the philosophy of 
existence. These various philosophers represent in his opinion a common 
movement directed “towards the concrete”, a movement which is animated and 
directed by an inner dialectics, Thanks to the broad conception of his study, 
Wahl has given us the most comprehensive evaluation we yet have of the recent 
origins and the multiple currents of Existentialism. His discussion of G. Marcel 
attests the keenness of his judgment on the philosophy of existence, for 
Marcel’s Journal métaphysique is, in all probability, the first document in 
France of strictly Existentialist thinking; it appeared in 1927, but the entries 
in the Journal go back to 1914. Now, 1927 is the very year in which Heidegger's 
Sein und Zeit appeared in Germany. Jaspers’ three volumes on the philosophy 
of existence appeared only in 1932. It is thus beyond doubt that Marcel dis- 
cussed a number of issues which are characteristic of Existentialist thinking, 
entirely independently from the modern Existentialist movement in Germany.* 
Since, in recent discussions, G. Marcel has always been described as the Catholic 
representative of the new philosophy, it is necessary to stress that his Journal 
métaphysique was written and published several years before his conversion 
to the Catholic religion. It was his analysis of religious experience and the 
reality perceived in this experience which after years of “independent” thinking 
led to his conversion. J. Wahl in his essay shows that G. Marcel’s discussion of 
the concept of reality and objectivity, his definition of existence, of individual 
existence both with regard to itself and the existence of the person outside of us 
(the relationship between the moi, the toi, and the lui), his criticism of 
Descartes’ conception of consciousness and of Hegel’s idea of mediation and 
the concrete, deal with problems which form the center of Kierkegaard’s and 
Heidegger’s thought. 


The first volume of Recherches philosophiques contains furthermore a 
translation of one of Heidegger's most important writings: Vom Wesen des 
Grundes (Of the nature of cause), in which he analyses the proper conditions 
under which the problem of cause can be raised, the character of being-in-the- 
world, and, in connection with it, the question of liberty. The following two 
quotations will illustrate the striking resemblance between this treatise and 
Sartre’s L’Etre et le néant:* 





8 One must however add that Schelling’s philosophy, particularly in its 
last phase, is one of the main sources of Marcel’s thought and that both 
Heidegger and Jaspers also go back to Schelling. 


* Editor’s note: Since Heidegger’s original text is not available here it is 
necessary to present it in the French version. 
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Ainsi nous nous rendons bien compte que le principe de causalité 
ne peut avoir son “lieu de naissance”, ni dans la nature du jugement, 
ni dans la vérité de jugement, mais dans la vérite ontologique, ce qui 
revient 4 dire dans la transcendance méme. La liberté est l’origine du 
principe de causalité, car c'est en elle, unité du surpassement et du 
retrait, que se fonde la justification s’élaborant comme vérité ontolo- 


ique. 

" L’homme—bien que se sentant au milieu de l’existant et pénétré 

par lui—est jeté (délaissé) parmi l’existant comme un libre pouvoir- 

étre. Qu’il soit—en puissance—un “soi-méme”, qu’il le soit en fait selon 

sa liberté; que la transcendence, en tant que phénoméne originel, se 

temporalise, cela n’est point au pouvoir de cette liberté. Mais cette 

impuissance (délaissement) n'est pas le résultat de la pénetration de 
l’existant dans l'homme; elle définit son étre méme. 

The translation of Heidegger's treatise is followed by a “Symposium on 
the Irrational” which is indirectly related to our present theme by the dis- 
cussion of the fundamental difficulties inherent in every idealism. The different 
articles emphasize the irreducible elements of reality both inside and outside 
of us and prepare the way for a new realism. The “Symposium” thus bears on 
the same theme as J. Wahl’s book Vers le concret. 


A substantial part of the first volume as well as of all the following 
volumes is devoted to reviews and discussions of philosophic publications in 
various countries. Special attention is given to studies in the field of phe- 
nomenology and philosophy of existence. The reviews are a unique source of 
information for the development of this specific field and form almost by 
themselves a history of Existentialist thinking. 


The theme of Jean Wahl’s article “Towards the Concrete” and of the 
“Symposium on the Irrational” appears again in the second volume in the 
“Symposium sur les transcendances”, particularly in M. Souriau’s study on “La 
matiére et le concret” in which the author discusses among other things the 


philosophic position of phenomenology with regard to the concept of matter‘. 





* Not only have Husserl’s definitions of phenomenology changed during 
his life, but his followers have taken up or developed different currents of 
his thought. It is thus very misleading if, in a number of articles on Exist- 
entialism, phenomenology is treated en bloc, as a uniform, homogeneous philo- 
sophic doctrine. The connection between Husserl’s phenomenology, i.e. its 
chief method and-some of its tenets, and the philosophy of existence was pro- 
vided by Heidegger, though it was prepared already by Max Scheler’s use 
of the phenomenological method in his analysis of the forms of emotional 
life. Souriau, in his article on matter and the concrete, establishes the link 
between the new realism and Husserl’s phenomenology.‘A more detailed study 
on Sartre and his immediate predecessors will have to define in each case the 
precise aspect of Husserl’s philosophy upon which these thinkers have dwelt. 
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Another article of the Symposium which seems to me particularly worthy of 
attention is the one by H. Conrad-Martius on “L’existence, la substantialité 
et l’'Ame”; it is translated from the German and offers a remarkable critical 
examination of the tenets of the philosophy of existence, particularly of 
Heidegger. More important still in the second volume of Recherches philo- 
sophiques are two extensive intepretative studies: the first by Gabriel Marcel 
on the “Situation fondamentale et situation limite chez Jaspers”, a lucid 
exposé of one of the main topics of Karl Jaspers’s philosophy, which Marcel 
rightly considers related to his own philosophic speculations. The second study 
is J. Wahl’s article “Heidegger et Kierkegaard”. In it the author does not simply 
compare certain ideas of Heidegger and Kierkegaard, but goes beyond such a 
confrontation and analyzes the points where Heidegger changes, transforms, 
and abandons Kierkegaard. One finds in this essay a thorough discussion of 
the conception of anguish, of care and death, of the individual existence, ot 
the various forms of being-in-the-world, of the element of time and history in 
existence. J. Wahl raises in the course of his inquiry a question which seems 
to go to the very root of the philosophy of existence: he wonders whether it is 
possible and admissible to transform—as Heidegger does—Kierkegaard’s or 
Nietzsche’s highly personal, fluctuating inner experiences into abstract and 
objective, i.e. general, systematized and static concepts. Will not these concepts 
once separated from the inner experience, lose their authenticity? His second 
query shows a keen anticipation of the future development of Existentialism. 
He raises the question, “whether Heidegger’s position is not particularly un- 
stable, whether it will not be necessary either to transform his philosophy into 
a theology or to eliminate from it all theology”; “what would remain of this 
philosophy if one eliminated from it all theology, every religious idea”? (p. 362) 
To be sure, Wahl immediately adds that valuable elements of this philosophy 
will remain and he goes on to show what these elements are. His question 
remains however valid, as the atheistic and nihilistic trends of the more recent 
Existentialism have shown. 


J. Wahl’s study on Kierkegaard is continued in the third volume of the 
Recherches philosophiques in the article “Sur quelques catégories kierke- 
gaardiennes: |’existence, |’individu isolé, la pensée subjective”, where J. Wahl 
interprets Kierkegaard’s concept of existence (with the subdivision of choice, 
passion, becoming [devenir] and risk), the solitude of existence, existential 
thinking or subjectivity of thought, communication of existence, contradiction 
and paradox. Every reader of Sartre is aware that these categories are identical 
with the fundamental and recurrent themes of Sartre’s works. J. Wahl has later 
collected these and other studies in Etudes kierkegaardiennes, 1938, which is 
one of the most thorough and pertinent studies on Existentialism we possess. 
The article “Sur quelques catégories kierkegaardiennes” is part of a 
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“Symposium sur le temps, l'étre et J’Esprit”, a series of articles by different 
philosophers. The majority of these articles is not directly related to our 
theme, with the exception of M. Souriau’s “La Matiére, la lettre et le verbe” 
which continues his study on matter and the concrete and G. Marcel’s 
“Esquisse d'une phénoménologie de I’avoir’, in which the French philosopher 
develops his distinction between having and being, his separation of the 
sphere of what I “have”, of what is or becomes object, from the sphere of 
being, where no objectivation and no detachment are possible, where there is 
no more fear of loss, escape or hiding of the other, but where I myself partici- 
pate with and am personally involved in the other and thus achieve a true 
immanence. Again it is striking how much Sartre's reflexions (in L’Etre et le 
néant) on the role and function of the body, on the other, the person outside 
of me, and the world outside of us have a definite relation to Marcel’s 
philosophy. 

One of the most interesting contributions in Volume III is the article by 
H. Corbin, “Théologice dialectique et histoire”, in which the author studies 
the direction followed by both the philosophy of existence and dialectical 
theology, two movements which originated in Kierkegaard. The author gives 
a concentrated analysis of the ideas of history and time in the post-Hegelian 
Geisteswissenschaften and in modern Protestant theology, especially in the 
works of Barth, Bultmann® and E. Brunner. His discussion of the hermeneutic 
of historic existence in dialectical theology and in the Geisteswissenschaften 
is of particular interest for the literary historian. 


In the remaining three issues of the Recherches philosophiques one notices 
a deliberate attempt to broaden the discussion of the fundamental problems of 
the philosophy of existence, to show how they appear in the light of a general, 
not strictly phenomenological or existential philosophic inquiry. We find first 
a series of well organized studies on the four topics: “De l’étre de la réalité”, 
“De la nature de I’existence”, “De l’existence de l"homme”, “Les attitudes de la 
réflexion”. Each of these topics is discussed in a series of individual articles by 
different authors. Of outstanding interest is an article by Karl Léwith, trans- 
lated from the German, on “L’achévement de la philosophie classique par 
Hegel et sa dissolution chez Marx et Kierkegaard”. This excellent and well- 
documented study throws much light on the recent discussions between Marxists 
and Existentialists. One realizes that the discussion originated in the criticism 
of Hegel’s philosophy by Marx and Kierkegaard. Léwith’s study was of course 
written and published before Sartre became known, and it is interesting to 
observe to what extent the modern discussion was anticipated in the nine- 


5 Cf also Corbin’s review of Bultmann, Glauben und Verstehen, in the 
same issue of Recherches philosophiques. 
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teenth-century criticism of Hegel’s philosophy and how much more substantial 
and far reaching this criticism is than its recent revival. Marx’s and Kierke- 
gaard’s criticism bears on the same issues, but differs essentially by the principle 
which directs it.* 

The discussion of the concepts of being and existence is followed, in the 
next volume, by a comprehensive discussion of the notion of time: “Le probléme 
du temps”, “Le temps et la vie”, “Le verbe et le temps”, “Le mythe et 
l'histoire” are the topics of some of the articles. The majority of these articles 
is however only indirectly connected with the issues of Existentialism. It would 
seem that the editors intended to offer a view on these issues as they appear to 
thinkers who are not connected with this movement. The only article in the 
issue directely related to our theme is that by Léwith on “La conciliation 
hégélienne”; it carries on the investigation of his study in the preceding 
volume. 

In the last volume of the Recherches philosophiques we find an interesting 
article by Gabriel Marcel: “Apergus phénoménologiques sur l’étre en situation” 
and a discussion of Karl Jaspers’s book on Nietzsche by Jean Wahl. Marcel’s 
article consists of a series of reflexions on one of the main themes of 
Existentialism, the being in a determinate situation and the category of 
“belonging” (to oneself, to a social group, a religious community, or God). 
In Jean Wahl’s critical review the origins of Existentialism in Nietzsche arc 
set forth with great clarity and precision. Besides these two articles, there are, 
as in volume V, a number of general contributions on the topics “Existence 
et situation”, and “Signification de l’existence”. 

Indirectly related to our theme and of special significance in view of the 
later discussions on Marxism and Existentialism is an article by Raymond Aron, 
entitled “L’Idéologie’”’. In the general frame of a critical discussion of the term 
idéologie, Aron examines the philosophic meaning and validity of the criteria 
which are either implicitly or explicitly used in judgments on political ideolo- 
gies; he shows, e.g., which general philosophic assumptions underlie the criti- 
cism of Marxism, and he raises the fundamental question of to what extent 
and in what manner ideologies can be criticized or refuted by either abstract, 
i.e. absolute, or historical and factual arguments. Though Aron does not refer 
to Existentialism, he clearly sets forth the common origins of Existentialism 
and Marxism, and reveals the fallacies and arbitrary assumptions of their 
idealistic or liberalistic opponents. 





® A very instructive study could be made on the striking similarity be- 
tween Marx's criticism of the bourgeois world in his The Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte, Kierkegaard’s criticism of the same world in his Criticism 
of the present time, and, on the other hand, Sartre’s Age of Reason, and Re- 
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Aron’s article is follawed by one of the earliest and most important philo- 
sophic studies of Jean-Paul Sartre: “La Transcendance de I'égo”.? The fact 
that this article appeared in the Recherches philosophiques may be taken as 
an outward sign of the essential link between Sartre and the group of thinkers 


. behind the periodical. “La Transcendance de I’égo” is a brilliant example of 


strict phenomenological analysis of the concepts of égo and moi and their rela- 
tion to consciousness. The central question is: Can the égo or the moi be 
founded on consciousness or do they have to be founded on the world itself? 
In his answer Sartre somewhat deviates from Husserl, and one can already 
notice here that he would later abandon Husserl’s phenomenology for Hei- 
degger’s philosophy of existence, or, in philosophical terms, that he would 
substitute the analysis of human existence for the analysis of pure conscious- 
ness, its acts and their intended objects. 


The following passage shows that the direction and some of the main 
themes of Sartre’s thought are already apparent in this early article, and that 
Sartre arrived at a clarification of these themes by phenomenological analysis: 


The theorists of the far Left have at times reproached phenomen- 
ology with being an idealism and with drowning reality in the wave 
of ideas. But if idealism be the philosophy without evil of M. 
Brunschvicg, if it be a philosophy wherein the effort of spiritual 
assimilation never encounters external resistances, wherein suffering, 
hunger, war are diluted into a slow process of unification of ideas, 
nothing is more unjust than to call phenomenologists idealists. For 
centuries, on the contrary, there has not been such a realistic current 
in philosophy. They have plunged man back into the world, they have 
given back all their weight to his anguishes and his sufferings and, 
moreover, to his revolts. Unfortunately, as long as the J remains a 
structure of absolute consciousness one will still be able to reproach 
phenomenology with being a “refuge-doctrine”, with pulling a portion 
of man out of the world, and with turning attention thereby from real 
problems. It seems to us that this reproach has no longer a raison d’étre 
if one makes of the Moi an existent being which is rigorously con- 
temporary to the world and whose existence possesses the same essen- 
tial characteristics as the world. 


The conclusions to be drawn from the present inquiry can be stated in a 
few words: Sartre’s Existentialism is part of a larger ‘movement of modern 
French philosophy, which came into its own in the years following the first 
World War. In this movement French philosophic thought joined a European 


? This article should be read in conjunction with a short article on 
Husserl’s conception of intentionality, which Sartre published in the Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise (ler janvier 1939). This remarkable article of only three pages 
presents in concentrated form Sartre’s interpretation and immediate literary 
transformation of one of Husserl’s central ideas. 
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philosophic tradition which began with Kierkegaard, Marx, Nietzsche, and 
Husserl, and which includes Whitehead, Jaspers, and Heidegger. Sartre's 
Existentialism can be fully understood, interpreted, and evaluated only in this 
tradition. My observation does not imply that I question Sartre’s originality as 
a thinker and writer. His first articles clearly indicate that he does not raise 
problems in the fashion of a historian of philosophy, but uses the work of 
other thinkers to clarify his own thought. Still, only when one realizes that the 
main themes and methods of the philosophy of existence had been raised and 
formulated in France before Sartre took them up, can one understand Sartre's 
position and significance. 
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The Function of Myth 
In Existentialism 


Some approaches to Existentialism have viewed it as an expression of the 
dilemmas presented by our war years, particularly those confronting man in the 
aftermath of the Second World War. Existentialism would counter the his- 
torical perspective by grounding itself in absolute categories. Yet the specific 
historical situation of France and Germany, it has been argued, provides the 
catalyst for its vogue. 

But only the catalyst. And only the mood and accent of the movement. 
For Existentialism is geared to principles which have a renowned philosophical 
ancestry and relationship: the doubt and critique of Descartes, Pascal, and 
Montaigne, the either-or choice of Kierkegaard, Nietzsche’s voluntarism, Hus- 
serl’s phenomenology, Heidegger’s “anxiety” and “anguish”, and Jaspers’s neo- 
Cartesian radical doubt and irresolvable antinomies. 

The supra-historical concern of Existentialism appears more directly in its 
reference to the myth. Sartre has treated the Orestes myth in The Flies, and 
Camus (who may be considered as at least related to the movement) has been 
preoccupied with the myth of Sisyphus. The Existentialist approach to the myth 
might well suggest their basic burden as well as their own historic involvement. 

To state our thesis forthwith: 

Existentialism has seized on one aspect of the literary myth and raised it 
to an absolute. It centers on the second stage of the myth, that which is con- 
cerned with the revolt of the individual against the mythical collective. It is 
the stage in which Job challenges the Lord to justify the afflictions heaped upon 
him, Prometheus defies Zeus, Oedipus demands to know how in nature he was 
evil, Orestes trespasses the law of the Erinyes. It is Dante identifying himself 
with Paolo and Francesca, Don Quixote countering the traditional chivalric 
myth and the secular authorities of his historic present. It is Hamlet in his 
mother’s room, Faust abandoning his Gothic chamber, Siegfried defying Wotan, 
Ahab leaving wife and home, Joseph wandering to Egypt. In these literary 
myths, the individual challenges his authoritative communality and exercises 
freedom in making his personal choice. In this process of loosening, the myth- 
ical hero experiences alienation, fear, and guilt. Yet, he continues on his 
journey away from “home”, accepting the responsibility of his free action or 
his crime. 
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However, this is but the midway stage of the literary myth. It is preceded 
by the initial stage out of which the ego is born, and it is followed by the 
third stage where the ego finds reconciliation with and rehabilitation in his 
collective. Job is reconciled with the Lord of the Whirlwind, Prometheus 
with Zeus, Oedipus with Theseus, his father-substitute, Orestes with his replaced 
authorities, Apollo and Athena, and so on. This reconciliation becomes possible 
because the individual grows to awareness of the hybris in his revolt, of the 
dangers in an unqualified repudiation of the old. This leads to his limiting 
and restraining his own demon. His choice can thereby become critical and 
self-critical, and his responsibility ethical. Moreover, the last stage is possible 
only because there has been recognition of the first stage. The hero can be 
redeemed only because he can return “home.” To be sure, reconciliation re- 
tains, as a dialectical moment, the element of revolt through which the mythical 
hero has passed. The hero does not submit or surrender. He is not redeemed 
by returning as a child to a coljective nursery. In the third stage, the authori- 
tative code itself has been modified by virtue of the individual challenge. That 
is, the hero is saved because of his revolt. 

Thus, basic to the graph of the traditional literary myth is the notion that 
there is a common ground to human experience, that man lives in the same 
universe of matter and motion, and that he functions in typical and recurrent 
emotional and psychologic patterns. Even as the myth deals with the heroic 
variation, this variation is seen as existing within “the deeper sources of com- 
mon life” (J. Lindsay) which follow the graph of a timeless schema. The 
literary myth objectifies man’s communal existence. It voices our collective 
beginnings and our collective goals. It rests on belief in “the people.” The hero 
forever revolts against his commune; but he revolts only against its static 
forms, its “systematized” stage, against what Eliot calls “mass-culture.” But in 
his very revolt he gets to know the excesses of his own demon, and by recog- 
nizing learns to control and tame it. Thereby he becomes ready for re-align- 
ment. He is no longer in fear of the demonic powers—although still subject to 
them—for these powers are now known to him. But, to repeat, the hero can 
be redeemed in a new home because he once came from an old home. The 
myth is the celebration of the high recognition-moment of man’s collective 
Status. 

The myth of Existentialism lives exclusively in the second stage: i. ¢., 
negation of the old collective (‘‘essences”, “metaphysics”, “the system”, etc.) , 
and accepts the resulting homelessness, estrangement, fear, and anguish as a 
final “resting” point. It does not subject its negation to critical self-analysis. 
It does not explore the question of the sources and bases out of which it has 
arisen. The individual is not born—he is “thrown” into existence. And as he has 
no parents, he produces no offspring. For this reason, Existentialism cannot and 
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does not ask the question of rehabilitation. Its hero does not attempt to miti- 
gate, humanize, or socialize his guilt. Existentialism does refer to “temporality” 
and the future. It even speaks of the past and of tradition. But this past is 
“freely” created, not discovered as an objective existence. Its impious re- 
creation of our heritage produces a futurism without a future—to use Mann’s 
characterization of Nazism as “Futurismus ohne Zukunft.” Where the classic 
myth relates the ego's rebellion to the common ground of things, Existentialism 
would relate it to the groundlessness of things, to “Nothing.” It begins with 
“Nothing” and its goal, at least with some, is the nothingness of death. 


Sisyphus 

The characteristic mythical hero of Existentialism is not Prometheus, 
created by his mother Terra, and finally coming to terms with Zeus, the Father, 
but Sisyphus. Not Prometheus who would free mankind both from fear of 
nature and man as well as for control of physical and human nature, but 
Sisyphus, forever condemned to roll a rock to the top of a mountain, with the 
rock always falling back of its own weight. It is Sisyphus who absorbs the 
interest of Albert Camus at the moment when he descends to the plain 
“towards the torment the conclusion of which he will not know.” For this is 
“the hour of consciousness!” In these moments, Sisyphus transcends his destiny. 
Although powerless, he “knows that the entire extent of his clairvoyance which 
constitutes his torment contains at the same time his victory.” In this moment, 
Sisyphus sees that his destiny belongs to him: the very succession of unconnected 
actions which is his destiny, has been created by him, “unified under the gaze 
of his memory, and soon broken off by his death.” His is the superior loyalty 
“which denies the gods and lifts the rocks.” And Camus imagines that in all 
this Sisyphus experiences a silent joy. Sisyphus is happy in his useless labor, his 
labor of indifference, happy because it is his uselessness and his indifference, 
happy because he continues, even in his punishment, to rebel against the system. 
It is he, not someone else, who is being tormented; it is he, not some other, 
who continues to roll the rock up the mountain. 


In its abstract, general formulation, Existentialism may well be philosophic- 
ally untenable. Spinozists, Kantians, Hegelians and Marxists, critics from 
Guido de Ruggiero to Giinther Anders have attacked its notions of undeter- 
mined freedom and causeless action. They question the claim that a non- 
objective attitude can have an objective value, that you can derive a morality 
from non-moral action, and have quoted Marx’s characterization of Stirner as 
the “proud possessor of no possessions” as applicable to Existentialism. 

However, it is doubtful whether the heart of the doctrine is reached by 
this approach. Nor does the meaning of the doctrine necessarily emerge from 
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the concrete individual and social behavior of the Existentialists. In point of 
fact, various groups, from Catholics to atheists claim to derive their doctrine 
from Existentialism. Its art work, on the other hand, presents its philosophy 
in sensuous, dramatic form. It can tell us what is meant by personality, freedom, 
involvement, action, and anguish, since it must present characters in concrete 
relations and inter-participation. Art is also the most favorable context for 
revealing the element of irony or self-criticism. With this in view, we propose 
to examine Sartre’s The Flies, his most serious and compact dramatic art work 
and one which deals directly with the myth. 


The Myth of Orestes 


The Flies is a recreation of the Orestes myth in terms of Existentialist 
freedom, containing ironic reservations. 

The scene is Argos whose people (with the exception of Electra) have 
been enchained by a propaganda technique of fear and guilt. They fear the 
ghosts of the past and feel guilty of their silence and secret enjoyment over 
the murder of Agamemnon. The dead are used to rule the living. The people 
have been reduced to a cringing attitude of submission. They are slaves to a 
dead myth, “the good old piety of yore, rooted in terror.” The religious and 
secular “systems” of Zeus-Aegisthus have brought “the flies” to plague the 
people. They have indeed become the “flies” themselves, humming and buzzing 
about without human communication. When Orestes appears with his tutor, 
they try to speak to someone. But not a window is open anywhere; none opens 
the door or listens to them. Their very fear and guilt are official and officially 
regulated. Their piety is to dead mummery. The Greek Chorus has been con- 
verted to the people as a mob-swarm. 


Orestes appears to restore to the people “their sense of human dignity.” 
As a result of his tutor’s liberal education, he has become “free as air,” free 
from prejudice and superstition. He has “no ties, no religion, and no calling 
... no home, no roots.” This homelessness has created a void within him, and 
he wishes he could acquire the people’s memories, their hopes and fears. He 
admits to his sister Electra that “of all the ghosts haunting this town today, 
none is ghostlier than I.” And he confesses: “I want to be a man who belongs 
to some place, a man among comrades.” Undecided as to whether he should 
Stay and avenge his father, he calls on Zeus to point a way. Now Zeus, like 
Aegisthus, has but one passion, the passion for ritual and order. His sign 
counsels Orestes to live at peace. This at once makes for Orestes’s resolution 
to do the very opposite—not to take orders from gods or men, but to follow 
his own path. He gives up his “aery lightness” to take a burden on his 
shoulders. He will hew the walls of Argos asunder to free its people from 
their stench by taking over their crime and remorse. This path takes the form 
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of killing Aegisthus and Clytemnestra. By thus “stealing” the burden of guilt 
from the people, he means to liberate them to act freely. 

The play was purportedly written as an attack on the Nazi system and 
Vichy collaboration. Yet, it is more an indictment of the people than of the 
system which forged their chains. In fact, Zeus, Aegisthus, and Clytemnestra 
have stature or evoke sympathy. Lack of remorse has created a void in Aegisthus. 
He has kept order, but at the sacrifice of hope, love, even of lust. “No man in 
Argos is sadder than I,” he tells Clytemnestra. Nor is he unscrupulous: he does 
not resist Orestes and opposes Zeus’s urgings to throw him into a dungeon. 
Clytemnestra appears even less wicked. She is a resigned, almost pitiful figure, 
bearing “the heaviest load of guilt.” Zeus is actually depicted as having dignity. 
He is a French Wotan without the Wagnerian heavy metaphysical pretensions. 
He accepts his defeat gracefully with fore-knowledge that it had to come. 

The most dramatic repudiation of Orestes’s freedom is objectified in 
Electra. She begins in challenging, though impotent, fearlessness before the 
arrival of Orestes, and in consequence of her exposure to Orestes’s teaching 
and behavior, ends by renouncing his form of freedom. Although she loves her 
brother and offers the closest and most direct field for Orestes’s persuasions, she 
decides to stay behind with Zeus to be saved “from my brother, from myself.” 
She is frightened by Orestes who-shows no regret over having killed his mother. 
Electra is the warmest and most human character in the drama, and her refusal 
to follow her brother evokes more.identification than the withdrawal of Orestes. 
It is she who offers the most telling critique of Orestes’s freedom from all ties 
when she asks: “Can you undo what has been done? Something has happened 
and we are no longer free to blot it out.” She is converted by Orestes—in 
reverse. She is humanized by his non-human attitude. Orestes helps no one, 
not the people whom he despises, not his sister whom he loves. He only helps 
himself to anguish. 

Some further indications may be given of the self-criticism the. play con- 
tains. This un-Freudian and un-Marxian hero knows better than to commit 
himself either to biological or to social determinants. Yet, actually, he does 
commit himself and does react to existing authorities. His acts are not cause- 
less, as are those of Dostoyevsky’s Kiriloff. “Man is nothing but what he makes 
of himself,” writes Sartre. But Orestes does not “make himself,” is not “thrown” 
into existence. His tutor notes that it is only after Orestes has learned the 
secret of his birth that he begins to change. He re-acts to Zeus in precise 
reverse, and his path is decided in opposition to Zeus’s path. That is, this 
would-be non-dialectical Existentialist acts in dialectical dis-attachment to 
Aegisthus and Zeus. The sole act that might be said to have “nothing” as a 
motivation is the murder of his mother. Matricide has always offered unique 
difficulties for motivation. But in Aeschylus, and even in O'Neill, some attempt 
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is made: the order of Apollo and Orestes’s latent jealousy of his mother’s lover 
in Aeschylus, and the more obvious incest motivation in O'Neill. There is 
none in Sartre’s play. Orestes kills his mother for no “reason.” Even his sister’s 
pressure is absent—Sartre’s Electra rather urges: “She can do us no more 
harm,” now that Aegisthus is dead. Orestes kills in the name of some non- 
formulated master-morality. Orestes himself thinks that his act is right. But 
this “knowledge” is his own mystery. He makes no attempt to make it known 
to others or even to himself. 

The sole legitimacy for Orestes’s murder is the tradition of the legend 
itself. That is, in this “free” Existentialist act, Sartre’s hero acts most like an 
unfree man, enslaved by the mere ritual of the old myth. This absence ot 
legitimization in terms of a selected tradition makes for loneliness, and when 
Zeus tells Orestes: “You are as lonely as a leper,” the latter agrees. His “yes” 
is more human and meaningful than his announcement: “I am my freedom.” 

At the end, Orestes leaves. He does not know or care where he is going. 
With Wagner’s Siegfried, he might say: “In der Ferne bin ich heim.” He has 
rejected his origins (he has no “memories”), rejected the authorities of Zeus, 
Aegisthus, and his mother. For the people he has only contempt. With no 
base to start from, he has no lever to propel himself. His “free” act has con- 
sisted in the cold, mechanical, and unmotivated murder of his mother. 

Now, Orestes presumably kills for the sake of the people. That is, Sartre 
would reintroduce the social motif into Existentialism. But the play depicts 
the people in a manner which does not make them worthy of being saved. They 
show no change in attitude which might be a basis for their future self-libera- 
tion. On the contrary, Orestes’s treatment of them only tends to de-dignify 
them even more. His freedom-act remains a gesture. Beginning with an un- 
worthy commune, this myth cannot reach out for the humanization and 
socialization of the demon.? 





1 Translated into forensic Existentialist terminology, the people of Argos 
have “being” (“Dasein”), whereas Orestes is true “existence.” The first are 
finite, temporal, and guilty; the latter is an emergent transcendance out of 
being. But Existentialism does not make clear how emergence transpires. The 
antithesis between the two categories (Orestes and the people) is drawn so 
sharply that it is difficult to see how existence can “emerge” from being. Prof. 
Ruggiero’s comment on this point is relevant: “This emergence is for Existent- 
ialism no less inexplicable than the original datum. The analysis of the given, 
in fact, offers us no justification for believing that anything will come out of 
it, nor are we told who draws it out . . . Existence springs like a fungus from 
the flat ground of the “Dasein,” or better, to twist a metaphor wrongly used 
by Existentialists against idealism, emerges like Baron Miinchausen pulling 
himself by the hair out . . . with the strength of his own arm . . . To make of 
existence the protagonist of becoming means to exchange the effect with the 
cause...” Existentialism, London, 1946, pp. 48-49. 
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In Aeschylus’s version of the Orestes myth, we also have the revolt of the 
ego against the old primitive collective. Orestes violates the mechanical ritual 
of tribal collective guilt held by the Erinyes. But the turning-point of the 
Oresteia is the transformation, not the elimination, of the malign Erinyes into 
the benign Eumenides. The old “system” harbors elements which make possible 
its assimilation with the new “system”, under the aegis of a rising Athenian 
democracy. For Aeschylus, the Orestes myth is carried forward by the societal 
interest. Athena herself employs “social” means in her recourse to an Athenian 
jury, in her use of reason and persuasion on the Erinyes. And Orestes, who 
begins with parricide, ends by accepting and being accepted by the replaced 
father-mother pair, Apollo and Athena. Nor does his social involvement deprive 
him of individual stature. His “eminence” derives in part from the fact that 
he serves as a link in a communal chain. 

The situation in Goethe’s Iphigenia in Tauris, as in the Euripides version, 
is that, following the murder of Clytemnestra, Iphigenia has found refuge with 
King Thoas in Tauris. The king first apppears as primitive authority intent on 
exacting tribal vengeance on all Greeks who enter his land. Orestes is in a 
related state and would oppose Thoas by stealth and force. But he and 
Iphigenia tame their demon, and in the end Thoas is persuaded by both, as 
Aeschylus’s Erinyes are persuaded by Athena. To be sure, in Goethe's play, 
there is no chorus, no jury of Athenian citizens to contribute to the redemption. 
Goethe is writing in 18th-century Germany, when the people’s voice is largely 
subdued, and when the inner, ethical approach of the individual alone appears 
representative. 

Thus, in Aeschylus and Goethe, the hero defies an old tradition, but 
chooses an alternative high tradition. In Sartre, there appears to be no room 
for any tradition, no room for persuasion, reason, or ethics to banish the 
Furies. His Orestes would carry the burden by himself without reference to 
God, society, or family. 

A more related approach to Sartre’s Orestes appears in O’Neill’s Mourning 
Becomes Electra. For O'Neill, Electra (Lavina) is the central pivot. (Orestes 
is a weak, sickly figure). Her form of freedom is acted out in satanic defiance 
and in a will to power. In pursuit of this power, O’Neill’s characters over 
power their own origins. But the destruction of their origins does not free 
them, and his Electra remains in the grip of the Furies. In his earlier and 
later work (The Hairy Ape and Days Without End), the American dramatist 
suggests the need for communal reference. But in Mourning Becomes Electra, 
the ego is freed only for its own eternal damnation, freed to be forever alone 
with itself, at home only in blank and black despair. 
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Temporal Involvements 

The myth deals with the eternal schema. Yet, this schema has its timetable. 
While the forms remain the same, their function varies with the historical flux. 
The variations of the Orestes myth in Aeschylus, Goethe, and O'Neill are, as 
suggested, bound up with their varying cultural demands. Existentialism too 
has received its accent in response to particular historic pressures.” 

Essentially, Existentialism would annul the category of mediation. Its pro- 
test is against mediators (the machine, bureaus, functionaries, documents, forms, 
political representation, abstract categories, organization) which strip the per- 
son of his singularity and of his human warmth, dissolving him in a grey 
anonymity. Yet this protest against the reduction of the individual to the role 
of an intermediary is itself the expression of a midway position. It is the voice 
of those resisting a situation where they hover somewhere between upper and 
lower powers, are not themselves, but are manipulated to serve either group. 

This midway status may be said to have received its impetus with the 
Renaissance and the rise of the middle classes. But the themes of homelessness 
and solitude, of militant self-assertion, are peculiarly relevant to the German 
bourgeoisie. Its late rise and retarded development long placed it helplessly 
at the mercy of the upper Junker strata, and later in fear of the lower prole- 
tariat. Existentialism is primarily a German import. Elements of it are to be 
found in Goethe’s Faust, who would emancipate himself completely, first from 
his Gothic heritage, and later from the old pair, Philemon and Baucis, thus 
exposing himself to the ghost of “Sorge.” Faust still makes an effort to be born 
out of his medieval collective and in the end joins a social and religious com- 
munality. Wagner's Siegfried, on the other hand, would be born out of nothing. 
He does not know his father or mother, kills his substitute parent Mime, by- 
passes Wotan, and falls victim to society, “the court” of Gunther, finally to end 
in “nothing”, the pyre of the “Gétterdimerung.” He is not born from but 
against society (Fricka), free of tradition and of fear, existing in pure opposi- 
tion to existing tables of value. And, as Sartre’s Zeus cannot prevent the birth 
of the free man, so Wagner’s Wotan is helpless against Siegfried. Wagner's 
hero is the free man, free from those below (the Niebelungen) and those above 
(Walhalla) . 

This note is continued by Nietzsche who warred simultaneously against 
snobbish German metaphysics and Wagner's aristocratic pretensions, and against 
“the many, all too many.” In Nietzsche too we find “leaps” and transcendance, 
which make for the restless and nervous pace of the Superman. Nietzsche could 
still attempt to limit freedom by the determinism in his theory of eternal 





2 For elaboration of O’Neill’s position and of the ‘factors in German 
development, discussed below, see my No Voice Is Wholly Lost (N. Y., 1945); 
chapters on O'Neill, Nietzsche, and Spengler. 
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recurrence which allowed for tenuous respite. Kierkegaard countered the world 
of “clearance sales” by a leap of faith, and Strindberg approximated that leap 
in his last years. Ibsen launches his heroic men on their free path. But dra- 
matically he shows that the Brands and Peer Gynts are in need of grace to be 
redeemed, that the Stockmanns cannot help the people by remaining their 
“enemy.” 

zoth-century Germany could be more “heroically” desperate. Carried along 
by “foreign” interests and doctrines, its middle groups sought consolation in 
Spengler’s proud “Untergang,” in expressionistic freedoms, and in Heidegger's 
dignification of “Sorge.” As Giinther Anders points out,’ Heidegger’s return 
from the first World War was a homecoming to no home. There arose the 
insistence “to be there,” to be “themselves” (the basic Existentialist vocabu- 
lary). He had faced “Death” and “Nothing” in the war and now wanted “to 
be” and to be “himself,” to exist—not in general and for others—but to him- 
self; to be anxious not about the system but about oneself. In Anders’s formula- 
tion, this expressed the bourgeois despair, the despair of those who are the 
victims of the abused bourgeois freedoms, who have never had real opportunities 
for freedom, but have lived for the objectives of more powerful groups. This 
also fitted in with the ideology of the Third Reich on the analogy of the 
German self coming to itself after being robbed by the “world” and the Ver- 
sailles “system.” In reality, this freedom is a desperate affirmation of bounded- 
ness. Heidegger was to “prove” this by attaching himself to the most Panzer- 
like system of all—Nazism.* 


Sartre tells us that his studies in Heidegger immediately after Hitler’s 
accession to power led to his theory of Existentialism. This German product 
grew in the soil of the Vichy era among those who felt themselves caught mid- 
way between foreign and native systems both of which denied their individual 
existence. But we venture the opinion that this German phenomenon will 





8 “Nihilismus und Existenz,” Neue Rundschau, October, 1946. The his 
toric precedents for Existentialism apply to a lesser extent to England. Hamlet 
has been wrongly interpreted as an Existentialist character. His problem arises 
precisely from the circumstance that he cannot justify—morally or socially—his 
complete severance from his collective: the Ghost, his mother, and even 
Claudius, who is capable of prayer. Hamlet goes to Wittenberg and later to 
England, but each time returns to the court. The situation in the Scandinavian 
countries, placed in a non-heroic position in relation to European industrial 
development, is more relevant, as indicated by the problems in Kierkegaard, 
Strindberg, and Ibsen. 

4 Jasper’s doctrine of final “shipwreck” is a version of Heidegger's “Death.” 
He also inveighs against the unity of opposites. But he is more aware of the 
dialectic relation between opposites. This may move him away from the camp 
of Existentialism. 
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remain a drop of foreign blood in the French body. Irrationality, free indi- 
vidualism, metaphysical concern with “nothing,” all this is indigenous to the 
historic curve of the German bourgeoisie. The roots of modern France lie in 
Cartesian Rationalism, in the critical tradition of Montaigne, in the realism 
of its literature, in its sense of tradition, in its concentration around “schools” 
and “academies,” and finally, in the reality of its revolutionary tradition from 
1789, 1830, 1848, 1871 to the self-liberation of Paris. 

There are indeed some differentiations between Sartre and Heidegger.* 
The latter supported the Nazis—half-heartedly; Sartre was a staunch supporter 
of the Resistance movement. We find a deviation in theory as well. Sartre 
recognizes that “individualism is impossible without collective responsibility,” 
that “man must use his free will to establish a working basis for living col- 
lectively without destroying the dignity of the individual.”* To be responsible 
for oneself means to be responsible for all men. This is the principle of “inter- 
subjectivity” which holds that “the man who becomes aware of himself through 
the cogito also perceives all others, and he perceives them as the condition of 
his own existence.”? While Sartre denies that there is a universal human nature, 
he speaks of a universal human condition, the necessity to exist in the world 
with others, the duty of involvement in the problems of the day.® 

’ However these qualifications remain sketchy and are not worked through 
towards linking freedom with tradition, past and future. Sartre says that primary 
reality is “being-in-the-world.” Kenneth E. Douglas well points out that Sartre 
“forgets his hyphens and dwells exclusively on the conflict between man, with 
his inescapable freedom, and the external world which is in-itself but not for- 
itself.”"® 

Are Existentialists aware of the insufficiency in their individual stress? 
They argue that freedom spells anguish. Does their anguish arise from their 
sensing that “collective responsibility” is not met by the individual free act? 
That in effect it ignores those who are not free, whose existence is not their 
own? That the non-rational act by the isolated individual working outside of 
the system is not effective, indeed not possible in a world of private and public 
corporate powers? Have not the Existentialists generalized existence so that it 
has itself become an essence, albeit a particularized essence? 

The insufficiency of exclusive centering in the second stage also appears 
within this stage itself in that it does not question itself. This is dramatically 





A report has it that Heidegger has repudiated Sartre 


5 

® Interview with Dorothy Norman, The New York Post, April 9, 1946. 

™ Existentialism, New York, 1947. 

8 “We Write For Our Time,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, Spring, 194°. 

® “The Nature of Sartre’s Existentialism,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Spring, 1947. 
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illustrated in Sartre’s account of the student who came to him for advice. The 
young man faced the choice of joining the Resistance movement or staying at 
home with his mother. Sartre told him that this must be his own choice. The 
young man then decided to stay with his mfother; and Sartre adds that, in 
deciding to come to him, the young man had already made his choice. He had 
wanted to stay with his mother and knew that Sartre would not make any 
decision for him. This story presents an astoundingly naive attitude toward the 
problem of human choice. It assumes that what a person thinks he wants, on 
the basis of his immediate knowledge about himself, is equivalent to what he 
might want if he learned more about his motivation. Does this not ignore 
Spinoza’s distinction between inadequate and adequate ideas? Might not an 
analysis and probing of an individual’s choice reveal that his motives are based 
on an immediate desire which is contrary to his broader and long-range 
interests? In that Existentialism discourages such analysis, it tends to encourage 
a freedom in terms of compulsive wish-fulfillments. Perhaps Ruggiero has this 
in mind when he charges that Existentialism corrupts the youth. 


“We have no excuse behind us, nor justification before us,” Sartre writes. 
This spells the mutilation of the myth into a process which is open at both 
ends. It converts the steady continuity of the myth into a disconnected series of 
leaps leading to death or shipwreck. Existentialism has emptied the mythical 
collective and transformed it into a primeval abyss. In it man begins and ends 
with nothing. Between the two voids lies the realm of existence whose emerg- 
ence remains a mystery. In sum, it deprives the myth of its communal status 
and dignity. 

Still, the movement is a salutary antidote. It is a wholesome warning 
against the dead and false myth, against a sexless, mechanical collectivism, 
against Ersatz myths. Writing about America, Sartre notes that here “the myth 
of liberty co-exists with a dictatorship of public opinion; the myth of economic 
liberalism with monster corporations which embrace a continent, which finally 
belong to no one . . . 100 million Americans who try to satisfy their need for 
the marvellous by reading the incredible adventures of Superman or Mandrake 
the Magician.”!° The cathartic value of the movement is to rouse the individual 
against surrender and submission to impersonality. Above all, it is a challenge 
to the most monstrous mythical collective of our day, the inhuman myth of 
totalitarianism. But it is not yet the human myth. 


10 Quoted in The New York Times, February 2, 1947. 
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Existentialist Hero: 


a Study of L’Age de Raison 


les 


The unity in L’Age de Raison comes from the protagonist Mathieu. The 
novel is conceived as a series of scenes representing the world closing in on 
Mathieu from all directions in order to lay bare, irritate, and stimulate his 
precious belief in human liberty. From the opening scene where Mathieu 
meets on the rue Vercingétorix a drunkard to whom he has the choice of 
giving or not giving a few francs and thus expressing his total freedom in 
creating his immediate future moment, to the final scene where he is left 
alone in his apartment after Daniel’s departure and where he assures himself 
that the past experiences have propelled him into the age of reason, every 
episode would seem to contradict his liberty. Sartre’s work is a metaphysical 
novel constructed on the paradox of the world inflicting its complexities and 
constraining bonds on a hero, and the boundless inner liberty preserved by 
the hero. 

Mathieu is thirty-four and teaches philosophy in a Paris lycée. We see 
him always in his relationship with a series of friends. At the few moments 
when he is alone, during the course of the novel, he thinks as a philosopher 
might and abstracts the meaning from his acts. After leaving the drunkard 
in the opening scene, he enters the room of Marcelle, who has been his 
mistress for seven years. Without appearing so in any obvious way, the suc- 
cessive settings in the novel possess a strong symbolic value. They are valid 
parts of the inner action. Mathieu feels, as he enters Marcelle’s room, that 
he is going into a shell. He has to enter the room stealthily and surreptitious- 
ly in order not to awaken Marcelle’s mother who is sleeping in a neighbor- 
ing room. During the course of the conversation, he learns that Marcelle 
has become pregnant. This is a further symbol of something secret and closed 
in, of a trap laid to impede his liberty. The outer action of the novel is to 
become Mathieu’s search for an abortionist and then his search for the five 
thousand francs with which to pay the abortionist. But during the early pages 
of the novel, after he has learned of Marcelle’s pregnancy, Mathieu’s mind is 
haunted by the image of the tiny foetus growing in her womb and of the 
darkness of that restricted space. Always juxtaposed with the image of the 
foetus (la cloque qui gonflait, p. 49) which he feels must be removed, is the 
abstract term of liberty which Mathieu invokes as if it were a deity and which 
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he explains from time to time in terms of an image: La liberté, c'est son 
jardin secret (p. 54). Liberty too is a closed-in site, a garden, a private 
domain, warm and hidden. 

Marcelle is the woman whom Mathieu has loved but no longer loves. 
Their unborn child represents the bond between Mathieu’s present inca- 
pacity to love her (his new freedom) and his past love. But he discovers 
simultaneously a new freedom in his absence of love for Marcelle and a new 
enslavement in his growing love for Ivich, a girl much younger than him- 
self. We first see Mathieu and Ivich together in two places reminiscent of 
the closed and constricting area which has already characterized a threat to 
Mathieu's liberty. It is in a taxi where Mathieu first dares to kiss Ivich. He 
feels shame at what she is probably thinking and realizes that their entire 
relationship has been modified by that one act. They enter a Gauguin ex- 
hibit where the closeness of the pictures and spectators force them closer 
together in the strange connivance which Mathieu's kiss created. The walls 
of the gallery are comparable to the walls of a pink bedroom or the flesh 
walls of a womb where a new life or a new love is growing, but ineluctably, 
uncontrollably. 

Mathieu then passes through two rooms in his search for money: first, 
Daniel’s room and then, that of his brother Jacques. Both friend and brother 
refuse to lend him the five thousand francs. The image of the foetus in the 
womb grows ditn in Mathieu's mind, as it is replaced by the image of bills 
in a wallet. The growing power of the child he has created is lost sight of 
in his preoccupation with the five one-thousand-franc notes which would effect 
the disappearance of the child before its birth. 

A curious brief scene takes place in Mathieu’s apartment where a young 
and an older man, Boris and Brunet, face him and face one another. In a 
great economy of writing, Sartre is often successful, as in this scene (pp. 118- 
129), in depicting a complicated pattern of human existence and motivation. 
Boris is Mathieu’s disciple, his student in philosophy, who admires him and 
loves him in a fervent way he is unable to feel in loving a woman. Brunet 
has a similar kind of love and admiration for Mathieu; but he is of the 
same age, and his fidelity to the Communist Party has absorbed his capacity 
and his right for love. He wants to love Mathieu as a fellow Communist and 
invites him to join the Party. Mathieu is subconsciously apprehensive of his 
potential Socratic love for Boris and his potential ideological love for Brunet. 
They occur to him as possible inducements or as facile absorptions of him- 
self in another being. But Mathieu marks his essential liberty in choosing 
the impossible, in following the predictable destiny of man by electing Ivich 
for his love, Ivich who is so different from him in age and temperament, so 
inaccessible to him in her childishness and conflicting sexual impulses. 
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This central scheme of absurdity and recklessness in love is masterfully 
delineated in the episode of the night club Sumatra, where Mathieu finds 
himself in the midst of the constantly-moving presences of Boris, Ivich, and 
Lola. Lola is the favorite singer in the club. She is the mistress of Boris and 
loves him passionately and jealously. But she is much older than Boris and 
hence is a curious female counterpart of Mathieu. Without much exchange 
of words, Lola and Mathieu unde.stand one another. A solidarity exists be- 
tween them, in their similar age and in their similar longings for a being 
younger than themselves. In order to scandalize and horrify a woman who 
is watching her, and also in order to release her strong emotions, Ivich cuts 
into the palm of her hand with a knife acquired by her brother Boris. Mathieu 
takes the knife and cuts his own hand. It is his only permitted act of homage 
and love to Ivich. Knives and blood are permanent symbols throughout the 
novel. They objectify the themes of abortion, of abortive love, of theft, of 
liberty of action. 


In terms of the protagonist Mathieu, the action moves rapidly in short 
scenes after the elaborate scene at the Sumatra. When Ivich fails her exam- 
ination, Mathieu rescues her from some dangerous companions. He robs Lola 
of the 5000 francs, and offers them to Marcelle. When he candidly confesses 
to Marcelle that he has no more love for her, one realizes that their separa- 
tion is consummated. When Daniel announces to Mathieu that he is going 
to marry Marcelle and permit her to have her child, a feeling of hate and 
rivalry grows up between the two men; and Mathieu is left, at the end of 
the novel, in total solitude, as the world withdraws from him in precisely 
the opposite movement from that with which it had pressed against him at 
the beginning. 

If Mathieu is seen throughout the novel as moving from room to room, 
Marcelle is always seen in her room as the permanent testimony of existence, 
the woman who is waiting for the future to become the present. Her desire 
for her child grows, as the child physically grows in her. She waits with her 
love for the man who will father her child. The anguish of existence in man 
(in Mathieu and in Daniel) is the anguish of waiting in woman (in Marcelle — 
who awaits the birth of her child, in Ivich waiting for her examination grade, 
in Lola waiting for Boris’s return to her.) Marcelle is the one visited, the 
woman who occupies the fixed center of existence (her room is a shell and 
her womb is growing with child); whereas Mathieu is the visitor, the man 
who moves about on the periphery of existence. He visits Marcelle in his 
capacity as progenitor unwilling to fulfill his obligation. She prefers the 
visitation of Daniel, whom she affectionately calls “archangel” and who ap- 
propriately appears at a time when she has heard the angelic announcement, 
when she is already chained within the realm of a miracle. Daniel speaks her 
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words for her when he says that she wants her child. Daniel, vous m’avez 
délivrée (p. 163) is her acceptance of the miracle and the angel’s interven- 
tion. Daniel’s words form the first act of her release, and Mathieu's words 
at the end of the novel, when he says he no longer loves her, form the final 
act of release: Je n’ai plus d'amour pour toi (p. 286). Marcelle’s action in 
the novel is her change from mistress to mother, the discovery of her freedom 
to bear her child, to move out from the spell of the passionate lover into 
the radiancy of the passionate archangel. 


Boris is the character dramatically caught between many conflicting 
worlds because of his great beauty and youthfulness. Half-gigolo, half-intel- 
lectual, halfboy, half-sophisticate, he knows something about many ways of 
life, but he has not yet found a vocation or a love strong enough to direct 
him and give permanent vigor to his adolescent anxiety. Boris is tired of his 
sexual love with Lola because it doesn’t satisfy him spiritually. He has simply 
to exist, with his particular kind of Slavic beauty, in order to attract older 
women. The sexual act itself disgusts him (Cela me dégoute de faire l'amour. 
p- 41), but he is physically excited when Lola calls him “boy”: je jouts quand 
tu dis: méme (p. 30). His real love is for Mathieu, whom he worships and 
over whom he can feel jealousy. He has not had to rob Lola; she gives her- 
self too easily. But he has to learn a way to get Mathieu. His lessons on theft 
and his suggestion of robbing Lola for Mathieu are all symbolic of this need 
he feels of justifying himself before Mathieu and of winning him. The brief 
but remarkably-drawn scene in Mathieu’s apartment where Boris and Brunet 
face one another and try each in his own way to draw Mathieu to himself, 
is the most obvious key to Boris’s particular anxiety. (Boris is perhaps the 
most fitfully-anguished character in L’Age de Raisor.) Boris stays as long as 
he can in order to impede any rapprochement between Mathieu and Brunet, 
and then leaves broken-hearted (d’un air navré, p. 121) almost as if he were 
the jilted lover. After this scene, his need to commit a theft is the need ef 
purgation. He calls it that (c’était une ascése, p. 145). His need to steal the 
dictionary of slang is his need of sexual release after his frustration in the 
presence of Mathieu. At the very moment when he is about to seize the dic- 
tionary (the symbolic gesture of union with Mathieu), he feels Daniel's hand 
on his shoulder. This coming-together of Boris and Daniel at a moment 
both highly realistic and symbolic ties up the knot of the drama at some dis- 
tance from the protagonist and indicates perhaps that the center of the drama 
is shifting from Mathieu to Boris or to Daniel. These two, throughout the 
novel, represent the two types of male beauty, who are destined to attract 
all those whom they are unable to love and repel those few whom they might 
love. They are types of potential lovers whose very beauty forces them into 
a strange species of ascetic. Je suis un chaste, Boris tries to explain a bit 
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later to Mathieu (p. 185). One senses, in the dictionary-theft scene, that the 
particular kind of anxiety in Boris and in Daniel is the same, and that it 
has gradually been assuming first importance. 

Ivich, sister of Boris, and his double in many ways, is more instinctive 
than he is, and only partially aware of her effect on others as well as of the 
enjoyment she derives from tormenting them. She doesn’t need men, as 
Marcelle, Lola, and Sarah do. In fact, she is jealous of men, because she is 
strongly attracted to women. Her incapacity to pass her examination is a 
projection of her incapacity to know—whom she loves. She drinks excessively, 
as she is hourly attracted to this person and that one, and always insists, 
quite honestly, that she likes no particular drink. She is best defined in her 
unexpected speech and reactions. That is, she cannot be defined in any recog- 
nizable way. Of all the characters in L’Age de Raison, she is the most elusive 
and the least well drawn. She is most visible when she appears in scenes with 
Boris, because she takes on some of his color and stronger consistency. Brother 
and sister are actually, I suppose, one character split into two by the novelist. 
one the shadow or the echo of the other. Only when Ivich is drunk, is Sartre 
able to give her a convincing form. When sober, she is incompetent before 
any strong human sentiment and has to rely on half-felt insolence and petty 
cruelties. 

After the two main couples—Mathieu and Marcelle (lover and mistress) 
and Boris and Ivich (brother and sister), two sets of relationships which are 
treated in the novel as dissolving—there are four other characters of decidedly 
secondary importance: 1. Lola is the night club singer, whose death-like crance, 
after she has drugged herself, terrifies her young lover Boris. Both the trance 
and the terror are symptomatic of their purely physical dependence on one 
another. 2. Sarah is the other type of woman, who has discovered happiness 
in conjugal fidelity and motherhood. She represents what Marcelle is to be- 
come, as Lola may well be the type which Ivich is to become. 3. Jacques, 
brother of Mathieu, is the exemplar of bourgeois virtues, the type of man 
who has reached very early the age of reason. 4. Brunet is the character whose 
love for mankind depends on mankind’s acceptance of his political ideology. 
He illustrates an extreme type of fervor and sublimation which Mathieu 
might have developed in himself. 


~ 


One character remains to complete the repertory: Daniel, who through 
the course of the novel, gradually seems to assume the place of first import- 
ance, and who ends perhaps by appropriating Mathieu’s function of pro- 
tagonist. Daniel may well be an example of the character who resists the 
original intention of the novelist and who grows mysteriously and forcibly 
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into unpredicted dimensions. Daniel is, of all the characters in L’Age de Raison, 
the most subtly and persuasively drawn. His particular dilemma combines 
the inferno of inversion and the paradise of an archangel who by his suffer- 
ing lives through a veritable purgatory. 

It is significant that Daniel's first appearance takes place after almost 
one-third of the book is completed. Before we see him, we hear of him in 
two related connections, in two functions of kindness: 1. as Mathieu’s friend 
who might possibly lend him money for the abortionist, and 2. as the arch- 
angel friend of Marcelle who is going to call on her. Every detail in Daniel's 
first scene (pp. 87-102) is meaningful and must be used in order to recompose 
anything that would resemble a psychological portrait of the man. Naked 
to the waist, he is shaving before a mirror. He avoids a pimple under kis lip 
because he has a horror of cuts, and yet he is contemplating suicide, by means 
of his razor, at a fixed time just a few hours off. A slight noise at the door 
makes him leap in a kind of frantic rage in order to catch a young girl who 
has the habit of leaving for him a bunch of flowers as homage to her silent 
love. But she escapes again this morning and he kicks the flowers through 
the stairway opening. He appears already as the man who is loved, who 
attracts very forcibly others whom he is unable to love and whom he turns 
against in an explosive wrath. As he looks in the mirror at his archangel 
face, he knows it to be his secret force of attraction and would like to convert 
it at will into a mask of horror with which to terrify the world he doesn’t 
love. He cuts through the pimple under his lip in order to disfigure himself 
even slightly and impermanently. The appearance of his room is impersonal. 
No souvenirs clutter it up. His life is as stripped as his beauty is vulnerable. 

This first scene accentuates Daniel’s love of his three cats, of their feline 
independence and individuality. He places them in a basket and takes a 
tramway to a spot on the Seine just outside of Paris where he has planned 
to drown them. This act would have been the preparation for his suicide, 
but he is tenderly unable to go through with the drowning of the animals 
and returns with them to his room. There he finds Mathieu, who asks him 
for the loan of money. Daniel has the money, but pretends he hasn’t and 
refuses to help his friend. Even the brief narration of these acts or lack of 
action (his incapacity to drown the cats and his unwillingness to lend money 
to Mathieu) indicates the complicated life of deception which Daniel leads 
and which has brought him to a moment of crisis and decision. The play- 
fulness and tenderness of his character have to be expended on cats. They 
alone receive the complicated ritual of his affection because they are unable 
to betray him. Mathieu is a human being, close to Daniel, but with whom 
Daniel has never succeeded in being honest and against whom Daniel is 
therefore able to turn in bitterness. This scene reveals the impenetrable 
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mask which Daniel has forged for himself and wears in the world, a mask 
which by its ever-increasing weight and thickness is now on the point of 
stifling him. 

Daniel’s second scene (pp. 130-140) combines the surreal quality of a 
nightmare and a boldly realistic tableau de moeurs. At the kermesse on the 
boulevard de Sébastopol, a shabby kind of street fair, Daniel watches the 
Paris fairies (tapettes d’occasion) entice and make up to their older and 
wealthier customers. Every gesture is studied and every glance is meaningful. 
Daniel stands off from the carefully plotted but monotonous scenes between 
the voyous and the messieurs, and knows that what he watches is the carica- 
ture of his own instincts. He suffers and forces himself to suffer. He gloats 
over interrupting the various attempts at seduction and endures the agony 
of their emptiness and crudity. When he is recognized and approached by a 
certain Bobby, a boy whom he once knew, his torture reaches its height in 
this reminder that he also has played the part of a monsieur in the luridly- 
lighted kermesse scene. His sarcasm and anger with Bobby are pitiful efforts 
to prove to himself that he has changed, but he knows that he has been 
caught at the post, in the center of the scene of degradation to which he has 
returned almost hypnotically. A bit later, after leaving the kermesse, he mieets 
Boris just at the moment when the boy is on the point of stealing the dic- 
tionary of slang. This short scene is a conclusion to the kermesse nightmare. 
Boris is the young intellectual and the Slavic beauty whom Daniel might 
have loved. Behind all the questions he asks Boris, one senses his anxiety 
over knowing whether Boris might one day turn toward him. He envies 
Mathieu’s réle of teacher, his power of attracting young students. In a power- 
ful image he compares the cups of coffee and the theories which Mathieu 
offers to his disciples in the cafés, to sacred hosts. (et le petit avale tout, les 
cafés-créme et les théories, comme des hosties p. 152). When he contrasts 
Boris with Bobby, the wrath in him converts him into the stature of an arch- 
angel of hate and a judge. 


His third scene is precisely that of an archangel, but this time manifest- 
ing tenderness in the presence of Marcelle. He has learned from Mathieu 
that Marcelle is pregnant and he succeeds in making her confess that she 
wants to have the child. Daniel, as he bends down to kiss Marcelle’s hand, 
enacts an almost liturgical ending of an episode in which he has been the 
agent releasing Marcelle from herself, and in which he is seen as participat- 
ing in an experience for which the French have the precise word of amitié- 
amoureuse. 

After such a scene which points out: Daniel’s purgatory, the novelist 
reverts to the infernal punishments. The fourth scene takes place in Bobby’s 
room where Daniel and Ralph (Bobby's roommate) have just gotten out of 
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bed. The sexual act is over and a deep feeling of hate exists between the 
two, but Ralph is obsequious (he still has to be paid for his service) and 
Daniel is harsh and bitter after the abandonment of himself which is a loss 
of his self-respect. They wrestle together and pretend that it is a joke, but 
it serves to give vent to Daniel's overpowering hate and anger. As he pins 
the boy’s back to the bed (a skillful transposition from the mat or the floor 
of an authentic wrestling match), he feels some meagre satisfaction in this 
symbolic triumph. His one thought, as he leaves the room, is to wash his body 
and repurify himself. The sinner longs to recapture his réle of archangel. 

Daniel’s fifth scene is related to his first. It is the moment of his pro- 
jected suicide. He holds the razor in his hand. The manner of his death he 
has planned as a terrible vengeance and judgment. He is to cut his genitals: 
morte la béte (p. 274), and be found on the floor, his trousers opened and 
covered with blood. He places the razor on the table, touches the blade with 
his hand, and then rushes out into the hall, down the stairway and out into 
the street. In the first scene he had chased away a young girl from his door 
with the same abruptness and wrath. The knife theme, associated with the 
early passages on abortion, with the covetousness of Boris, with the frustrated 
desires of Mathieu and Ivich in the Sumatra, is here recapitulated in Daniel’s 
test of his own will. The obstacle to his suicide is the new réle he has to 
play for Marcelle, the new chance offered him to realize his prerogatives of 
archangel. 

His escape from suicide, from an infernal death which, from its planned 
stylization, would have indicated to the world the particular sin which had 
occasioned it, leads Daniel into his sixth and final scene, the confession of 
his sexual aberration, which he makes to Mathieu: Mathieu, je suis pédéraste 
(p. 302). This in itself is a kind of capitulation to the world, a worldly 
suicide. It is the demolishing of his social mask. It is Daniel’s bid for re- 
demption. With the confession he announces that he is going to marry Mar- 
celle and serve as father of her child. The hatred he feels at this moment for 
Mathieu is comparable to the hatred he felt for Ralph in the fourth scene. 
In both cases he betrayed himself: by his act, to Ralph; by his words, to 
Mathieu. The boy and the man serve as executioners, or at least as judges 
who know fully the truth of Daniel’s drama. 

The novel ends with the world descending powerfully over Daniel. The 
six scenes in which he appears contain an action progressively violent. 1. With 
the cats he is the impotent hero, overcome by tenderness and unable to per- 
form an act. 2. At the kermesse he is the voyeur, another species of impotent, 
who enjoys the forbidden spectacle but is unwilling (or unable) to partici- 
pate in it. In his meeting with Boris at the bookstore, he is both impotent 
and voyeur, unable to establish relationship with the young man but ob- 
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servant of him as if he were a possible prey. 3. In his behavior with Marcelle, 
he is still impotent to an important degree. He is able to kiss her hand and 
manifest an impersonal kindness, that of an archangel inhabiting another 
realm, in the solution he offers to the young woman. 4. With Bobby, Daniel’s 
rage and hate, which grow out of his one act of sexual potency, invalidate 
the act itself and point to a renewal of frustration in him. 5. Alone again, 
as in the first scene, he comes close to suicide and to the act planned earlier, 
but is unable to realize his desire. 6. With Mathieu, at the end, Daniel's 
avowal almost follows the rite of confession. He has no real sense of con- 
trition and hence no peace following the confession. But the pattern exists 
and points out the way to redemption, or at least to self-redemption. Daniel 
is bound to his destiny of marrying Marcelle and becoming the father of her 
child. He becomes by intention that which he is called affectionately, “an 
archangel”, and finds himself in the very center of the drama of liberty after 
Mathieu has moved out from it. 


The novel of Sartre is much more than a further example of naturalism. 
Its subject is the condition of man in the universe. The anguish of his exist- 
ence is reminiscent of that already described by Pascal and Rimbaud, although 
Sartre never gives it the vibrant poetic tone of his predecessors. The single 
fact of existence engenders the problem of liberty which provides the entire 
work with its metaphysical focus. Of all the characters, Mathieu speaks the 
most of liberty and thinks about it the most directly. He considers his exist- 
ence a condemnation of liberty. In leaving Marcelle, at the end of the novel, 
he realizes that there is no real reason for his leaving her. Life around him 
is seen as superfluous and absurd. Much of the art of the novel is devoted 
to the stifling universe in which Mathieu finds himself, to the closed world 
in the center of which his precious concept of liberty seems to be his astound- 
ing lucidity. There he is powerful and free, as Daniel is also. As Mathieu 
is seen emerging out of the abundant confusion and engulfing power of the 
world, Daniel is seen descending into it. Each protagonist in his action pre- 
serves his personal consciousness and his awareness of the continual presence 
of death. Sartre, both philosopher and novelist, has projected himself into 
Mathieu, teacher of philosophy and thinker, and into Daniel, closer to the 
artist, who descends from his angelic aloofness into the confused pattern 
of human existence. 
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Sartre’s First Novel: 
La Nausee 


Antoine Roquentin is a pre-Mathieu. If Mathieu has not attained the Age 
of Reason in the first volume of Sartre’s trilogy, his predecessor may be said to 
represent a much earlier stage: relatively, that of an embryo. While Mathieu 
moves on to a stubborn stumbling definition of liberty, Roquentin coils upon 
himself in a Heideggerian vorontisch investigation: he seeks the pre-conditions 
of being itself. Now when a man cuts himself away from outside forces and 
tracks meaning down into his small intestines, he may encounter merely—a bad 
taste. And so the novel begins with a methodical negation or isolation, clearing 
the scene for an infant dispepsia which may yet become a man-sized Anguish. 
In other words, by the process called “phenomenological reduction” Sartre has 
here revised Descartes’s formula to read: “I belch, therefore I am.”! The night 
before this arriére-goiuit could have been the elation of creation (for the end of 
this novel really is its beginning): but it wasn’t. There we have-a tiny insight 
into why Sartre is many other things besides an artist: he is a man who is going 
somewhere, and in the closing pages of this novel his hero is about to board a 
train to prove it. Let us slide a rapid thumbnail over his trajectory, starting at 
our map’s edge. 

Jean-Paul Sartre as a professor of philosophy must have enjoyed Spinoza 
because his students probably couldn’t. Furtively tilting Will Durant from my 
shelf, I discover that Spinoza was a thinker who favored adequacy as much as 
Sartre favors authenticity, or Jung, sublimation. On page 92 of PEtre et le 


néant occurs the phrase “. . . la libido est un conatus .. . ;” and on page 404 
we read: “Conscience does not cease to ‘have’ a body; . . . this perpetual appre- 
hension by my pour-soi (reflexive consciousness) of a sour taste... is... 


Nausea.”? To sum up Spinozistically, Nausea is the obverse of conatus, and 





1 On such points Existentialists often trick themselves into thinking they 
really differ from an “Idealist” like Descartes because they begin with a down- 
ward gesture, are “pessimists”, render Will as Sorge, etc. 

2 Spinoza didn’t like the taste of his body either and wrote his Ethics in 
tacit protest. However he failed to maintain strict impartiality toward what 
was supposed to be a geometric system, and the result is twofold: firstly, his 
overemphasis on fear as negative on the one hand and on the Thought Mode 
as positive on the other hand allowed a kinetic flow from his would-be static 
dyke-system, and in an effort to stop the erhanating rush this other Dutch boy 
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Sartre is writing another success-story, Bildungsroman, or “How I dug myself 
out of the mud (boue) of Bouville.” Bouville is the name Sartre gives Le Havre 
in return for the dreary years he spent there as a lycée professor. Like Joyce's 
beery Dublin (doublin his mumper) or his hero-fragment Wallington’s Water- 
loose, this provincial city serves as a good fluid mother-substance to arise from. 
The last words of the book read: “. . . il pleuvra sur Bouville.” Roquentin, 
like Joyce’s rock-man, really does erect himself: “. . . it is I who cut through 
the night, I am happy as the hero of a novel;” but there is no real phall. 

La Nausée is written in the form of a journal. This serves two main pur- 
poses: first, by eliminating connectives or “verbal” flow, Sartre obtains for his 
fragments a total simultaneity much like that of poetry since, say, Rimbaud. 
The flow, being displaced from “architectural verbs,” now occurs through key 
images linked in a series which begins with the half-muddy, half-dry shingle 
and continues through the viscous oak tree and the seashore city’s “gummy’ 
Museum. Secondly, the journal-form allows for the interpenetration of past and 
present, of action and comment, such as we see in Proust. In this connection 
it may be stated outright that for all of Sartre’s critical fulminations against 
preceding generations of writers, we may detect many a theme and device for 
which he is beholden to Proust or Joyce. This is to his credit. 

On the title-page a quotation from Céline tells us what we soon learn in 
the novel itself: Roquentin is “alone, entirely alone.” He speaks to no one, 
receives nothing, gives nothing. True, he engages in makeshift tumbling with 
the proprietress of the neighborhood café; however they barely nod to each 
other downstairs, and he remains primarily a drink-customer in her eyes. 
This pretty well defines what Roquentin does except that up till now he has 
been occupied by the preparation of a historical work on le Marquis de 
Rollebon; however, in his present “condition” he can’t stomach immediate 
reality, let alone the junk-pile of the past. As for income, he has 300,000 francs 
socked away, which is not overwhelming even in pre-war terms, but again it is 
not bad for his thirty years. Sartre somewhere classifies himself as a bourgeois, 
and one might point out that his hero’s gastric trouble may be in part an 
occupational disorder. La Nausée was written when the French bourgeoisie 





had to add successively larger footnotes to explain why fear kept creeping in 
as a step to adequation. Secondly, he enjoys the virtues of his defects and 
becomes an almost epicurean ancestor of robust geometricians like Bertrand 
Russell, telling men “to make use of things and take delight in them as much 
as possible (not indeed to satiety) .” Now all this left room for the Existential- 
ists, who love to eat Idealists; however they fall into the same patterns, vide 
Sartre’s 700 pages of hodge-podge metaphysics, epistemology, psychology, and 
just plain garrulity; therefore we are serving them up to you, dear reader. 

8 Roquentin’s individualism is kept watertight because the only repre- 
sentative of social concern in this book is the humanist Autodidacte whose 
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still seemed to have a future, and the bad taste in this son-of-a-bourgeois’s 
mouth promises well from the first. Indeed, a hopeful sign appears early in 
the form of a jazz song from America’s rag-bag, “Some of these days,” which 
Roquentin overhears in the café. His reaction is simple: “I felt my body harden 
and the nausea vanished.” This music, at least, has a future—. But, meanwhile, 
Nausea is pouring out peninsulas everywhere, like Camus’s peste, and soon 
envelops everything. Roquentin becomes conscious of many things, first in their 
thingness and then in their nasty superflousness. This is that reverse alchemy 
and inside-out emanation by which gold becomes mud and all hierarchized 
objectivity, merde. The monstrous-rooted oak tree and the framed Bulwarks 
of Bouville are left foundering in a common viscous mess, faintly related to 
the pitch-lake in the fifth Chasm of Dante’s Hell. Last to go under is the 
hero himself: “moi aussi j’étais de trop” comes the needle-pointed climacteric 
cry. 

A word about the scene in the picture gallery: people who think that 
Sartre can’t write, and they do exist, had better reread that passage. He demon- 
strates with startling poise and forbearance his own anti-Mauriac thesis con- 
cerning the author’s objectivity. When the demigod of this creation does step 
in at the very last, he warms us to our tumtytumtoes with his envoi: “adieu 
salauds.” 

The episodes thus pile up as layers of Roquentin’s consciousness, and we 
musn’t look for other development. There is a real woman in the story, Anny. 
but since she belongs to the past she goes the way of Rollebon. She appears 
only once in the “present” of the narrative, and we soon get wind of the 
fact that she too is suffering from Existentialist indigestion. When she and the 
hero were going steady back in Meknés, an entry in the journal tells us she 
played a role oddly like that of Swann’s Odette: Roquentin’s love for her meant 
mainly anguish and the “irreversibility of time.” Sartre thus pays tribute to 
Proust (and very much again at the end of the novel), but his hero breaks 
cleaner, is more manly, and is correspondingly slimmer. As neat a testimonial 
as one could wish of the difference between the two is offered in the following 
passage, which takes a direct slap at Noms de lieux (from Du Cété de chez 
Swann) : 

Sometimes in my narrative, it happens that I pronounce some of 
those beautiful names one reads in an atlas, Aranjuez or Canterbury. 

They give rise in me to fresh images, such as are formed by people 


who have never travelled: I make dreams upon words, that’s all there 
is to it. 





interest in other men is clearly homosexual. Brunet of l’Age de Raison is still 
a wee bit “that way”, showing at once Sartre’s path of expansion and the con- 
cepts which, though elastic, will yet contain him. 
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Similarly, a shady event in Bouville’s public park brings us around by a 
commodious recirculation back Joyce’s Way. A half-fascinated girl watching 
an old man exhibit himself could have been Gerty MacDowell. (Just as the 
tripe-eating little Jew of Le Sursis could have been Bloom. Or Lulu in 
Intimité, Mrs. Bloom) . The comparison is, all comparisons are, unfortunate. It 
shows how the smaller novelist has unbalanced his art with quick effects and 
how above it all is the incomparable Joyce. 

The trunk-route of Roquentin’s Progress is marked half-way through the 
novel by a strikingly Spinozistic sign-post; the sole entry in the journal for 
one whole day reads: “JI ne faut pas avoir peur.” (italics Sartre's) . 

The closing pages of La Nausée are given to a microcosmic return like the 
one we find in the final volume of Proust’s masterwork. Here the sprinkling 
of notes from a jazz saxophone plays precisely the same role as the (remen- 
tioned) septuor de Vinteuil there. To Roquentin as to Marcel is revealed the 
specific meaning of creation: 

A glorious little suffering has just been born, a model suffering. 

Four saxophone notes. They come and go, they seem to say: “It is 

necessary to do as we do, suffer, measuredly.” 
This music doesn’t exist: 

it is. And I, I too wanted to be. That's even all I wanted; there is 

the key word to my life . . . the same desires: . . . to purify myself, 

harden myself, in order to give off at last the clear precise sound of a 

saxophone note. 

So Sartre spoke in 1938. One cannot say that he has fulfilled perfectly his 
ambition in regard to precision. Rather than of a Sartrian saxophone one might 
be tempted to think of a Berlioz-sized orchestra with cannon thrown in. At 
that, he is the most impressive figure in French writing today. 





JEAN BRUNEAU 


Existentialism and 
the American Novel 


Existentialism is the first French literary movement on which the modern 
American novel has exercised a strong and acknowledged influence. Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir have enrolled in the school of Faulkner, Dos 
Passos, Hemingway, Caldwell and Steinbeck; they have gone so far as to 
canonize even Dashiel Hammett and James M. Cain in the Temple of Taste 
of the Café de Flore. In the wake of Sartre and de Beauvoir, Camus, Moloudiji, 
Magnane, Desforéts, J.-L. Bory . . . have in their turn borrowed attacks and 
devices from the New World writers thanks to whom the Existentialists have 
effected “a revolution in French novelistic technique”.* 

It is no accident that the Existentialists are responsible for what Sartre 
calls “the passage [of the novel] from Newtonian dynamics to generalized 
relativity”. He and Simone de Beauvoir, thinkers primarily, became novelists 
because their philosophy was “an attempt to reconcile the objective and the 
subjective, the absolute and the relative, the timeless and the historical”, and 
because “only in the novel is it possible to evoke the primordial gushing-forth 
of life in all its concrete, particular and temporal verity”.* Such a position 
abolishes the distinction between philosophical treatise and literary work; 
certain pages of La Nausée read like excerpts from L’Etre et le néant, and 
certain abstract analyses, such as that of the caress, might with all fitness be 
inserted into the love-story of Marcelle and Mathieu. The traditional French 
novel-form is an unsatisfactory instrument for the Existentialist writer; “the 
novelist’s technique is always a reference to his metaphysics”, writes Sartre‘. 


How indeed could Sartre and de Beauvoir work within an esthetic created 
out of philosophies they had left behind? The Existentialist hero cannot reveal 





1 Cf. Sartre, “American Novelists in French Eyes”, The Atlantic Monthly, 


August 1946. 
2 Sartre, “Qu’est-ce que la littérature?” I, Les Temps Modernes, June 1947, 


p- 1631. 

8 §. de Beauvoir, “Littérature et métaphysique”, Les Temps Modernes, 
April 1946, p. 1160. 

« “A propos de Le Bruit et la fureur: la temporalité chez Faulkner”, NRF, 


1 June, 1939. 
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himself through the devices used to present the realist or naturalist hero. 
Flaubert and Zola, Duhamel, Romains, Martin du Gard and Mauriac—all these 
describe only hollow men, men who die in the mind of the author before they 
are born in the pages of the novel. In such a novel it matters little whether the 
hero is presented from within or without, analyzed as an entity or studied in 
relation to his environment; his existence is no longer a life, but a fate, oriented 
as it is by the omnipotent novelist toward a logical and ineluctable end. 

Things happen in a certain order; when we recount them, we reverse 

the order. It seems as though we were beginning at the beginning— 

‘It was ene fine fall evening in 1922. I was a notary public's clerk at 

Marommes’—and actually we have begun at the end.® 
The author who does this sets himself too easy a task; his novel is then only 
an account, the story of a lived, rather than a living life. 

But the Existentialist believes in freedom, in the unpredictability® of men’s 
actions; human life, for him, cannot, must not be degraded into automatism. 
A character in a novel must vibrate with the same anxieties and “anguish” as 
the “man-in-the-world”, must be, in the present tense, and not have been, in 
the past. 

Since the only novels we could write were novels of situation . . . 

we had to people our books with half-lucid, half-obscure conscious- 

nesses, present creatures whose realities resided in the muddled and 

contradictory fabric of the judgments that each creature made of all 


(including itself) and all of each . . . in short, we had to leave doubts, 
hesitations, and uncrystallized matter everywhere in our work." 


The Existentialist cannot, then, accept either the sentimental finalism of the 
romantic, or the naturalist’s scientific determinism. The novel must no longer 
be a game (no matter how serious) between authors and characters. Life cannot 
be sliced up; it must pass whole into literature. 

But this has been one of the chief aims of the modern American novelist: 
to fill his books with life in its unmutilated, primitive complexity and even 
confusion. As Malraux says: “The essential characteristic of contemporary 
American writing is that it is the only literature whose writers are not 
intellectuals”. Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir found in this writing first of 
all a fundamental emphasis on action. French and English novels seem to tell 
stories only to analyze them and to explain their meaning. The basic unit of 
the American novel is the act, which for the Existentialist constitutes the unity 
of life. “We must plunge Things into action . . . ; the world and man are 





5 La Nausée (ed. NRF), p. 59. 

¢ Aury, Dominique, “Qu’est-ce que I'existentialisme?” (an interview with 
Sartre) Lettres frangaises, 24 Nov. 1945. 

7 “Qu’est-ce que la littérature” V, Les Temps Modernes, June 1947, p. 1631. 

8 Horizon, January 1945. 
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revealed through enterprises’.® Analysis is not a valid means of knowledge, as 
Bergson has already pointed out, nor is it a valid approach in literature. 
{American literature] presented its characters to us synthetically. It made them 
perform before our eyes acts which were complete in themselves, impossible 
to explain, acts which it was necessary to grasp completely, with all the obscure 
powers of our souls”.1° For the Existentialists the heroes of The Sun Also Rises, 
of Of Mice and Men, of God’s Little Acre, of Light in August were just such 
synthetic characters. Gide and Malraux had already felt this yearning for action, 
and the latter had even partly abandoned analysis for description, in La Con- 
dition humaine and L’Espoir. Instead of carefully preparing every action 
psychologically (as had Stendhal and the psychological novelists) or materially 
(as was the case with Balzac and his tradition) , Existentialist novelists chose to 
imitate the rapid multiplication of actions which Dos Passos had so effectively 
utilized in his U.S.A. Camus’s novel L’Etranger is the best example of this 
technique in French literature. 


He [Raymond] drank a glass of wine and got up. He pushed away the 
plates and the little bit of cold sausage that we had left. He carefully 
wiped off the waxed table-cloth. He took a sheet of paper, ruled in 
squares, out of a drawer of his night-table.* , 
Camus’s hero is shown to us just the way other human beings appear to us: 
by act after act which we are left to interpret. 

The second feature of the American novel which appeals to the Existential- 
ist is the pure objectivity of the author toward his characters and of the 
characters toward each other. If human life is a string of irrational deeds, it 
follows that the writer cannot afford to understand them. Furthermore the 
characters must not understand each other. “The heroes of Hemingway and 
Caldwell never explain themselves; do not allow themselves to be dissected: 
they act only. To analyze them would be to kill them”.!*? This not only means 
that the critic should not attempt to treat the hero in A Farewell to Arms or 
the family in Tobacco Road as he does Polyeucte or Phédre; the whole act of 
literary creation is transformed by such an attitude. Sartre is convinced that 
the only way to write a true novel is to leave the characters as mysterious and 
obscure as they really are. Intellectual understanding must give way to freedom. 
What do we know about Roquentin or Marcelle, for instance? In what category 
can we put them? What do they teach us? If Sartre is successful, these mere 
specimens of humanity should attain universality by their very concreteness. 





® Sartre, “Qu’est-ce que la littérature” V, Les Temps Modernes, June 1947, 
p. 1640. 

10 Sartre, “American Novelists in French Eyes”, op. cit., p. 117. 

11 L’Etranger, p. 49. 

12 Sartre, “American Novelists in French Eyes”, op. cit., p. 117. 
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Thirdly, Faulkner and Dos Passos have evolved new techniques for dealing 
with one of the most important problems with which the novelist is faced: that 
of representing time. The habitual story was purely chronological, thus un- 
faithful to the real nature of time for the individual. Moreover the writer 
could only center his story on one character or a group of characters, and could 
only describe the flowing of time through these very narrow channels. Faulkner 
abandons chronological order in The Sound and the Fury, and Simone de 
Beauvoir uses his new, more sensitive method in her Le Sang des autres. Dos 
Passos attempted to describe a whole epoch in his trilogy U.S.A. by using his 
“profile technique” which enables him to vary and multiply indefinitely the 
characters of his novels. 

It was after reading a book by Dos Passos that * thought for the 

first time of weaving a novel out of various simultaneous lives, with 

characters who pass each other by without knowing one another and 

who all contribute to the atmosphere of a moment or a historical 

period.!s 
Thus the classic concept of unity of action is destroyed. In Le Sursis Sartre 
depicts the birth of war in the lives of various people: Frenchmen, Czechs, 
workers, prime ministers, Mathieu, Brunet, Jacques, etc—In one way Sartre 
has not gone as far as Dos Passos: he uses neither the “Camera eye” nor the 
newsreel, which contribute at least as much as the stories to creating the 
atmosphere of the period. But he does try to express the idea of group-con- 
ventionality through the individual characters, such as, for instance, the Auto- 
didacte of La Nausee, the characters of L’Enfance d’un chef or the couple 
Jacques and Odette: 

She [Odette] had learned very quickly to wear mourning veils with 

jaunty sadness, to gaze into people’s eyes with a certain innocent war- 

orphan look.'¢ 
Furthermore in the beginning and in the end of Le Sursis, Sartre has compli- 
cated Dos Passos’s pattern of stories into a pattern of sentences: 

Chamberlain, Hitler and Schmitt were waiting for the war in silencc, 

it was going to come in a moment . . . Mathieu was eating, Marcelle 

was eating, Daniel was eating . . . they had little instantaneous souls 

full to the brim with small gooey pleasures; in a moment, and it would 
come in, fully armed, feared by Pierre, accepted by Boris, desired by 

Daniel, war, the great war of Men Standing Erect, the mad war of 

the whites.!5 

It would not be difficult to find other resemblances between American 


and Existentialist novels. An emphasis on sex, for instance, dominates both 





18 Sartre, “American Novelists in French Eyes”, op. cit., p. 115. 
14 Sartre, Le Sursis (ed. NRF), p. 25. 
15 Ibid., p. 59. 
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literatures. But this emphasis is a characteristic of the whole history of the 
modern novel since the naturalistic period, and American and French writers 
alike have simply followed a more general trend. More striking seems to be 
the tragic element which runs through the works of Faulkner, Hemingway, 
Dos Passos and through those of Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir and Camus. But 
the similarity there is very superficial. In Faulkner's works, for instance, tragedy 
is a consequence of fate: “man is a problem of impure properties carried 
tediously to an unvarying end: the stalemate of dust and desire”.1¢ Anguish 
comes from the realization of helplessness, of hopelessness: man does not carry 
within himself the means of the solution of his life’s problems. But this is 
obviously not true of Sartre’s Existentialism, where anguish is linked with 
freedom. “I am free, he thought suddenly, and his joy immediately changed 
into an overpowering anguish”.1* Sartre has criticized Faulkner’s “mutilation 
of time”, the fact that “he has taken away from time its future, that is, the 
dimensions of actions and freedom”.1* Dos Passos goes even further, by sup- 
pressing the present as well, thus making time “a dead and closed memory”.!® 
Existentialist thought believes in the existence, in different forms, of the past, 
the present and the future, the last not less important because it is unpre- 
dictable; Sartre’s conception of time differs widely from that of the American 
novelists. 

But if, as Sartre says, a technique is always the revelation of a metaphysics, 
how can Existentialists borrow American devices, as they have done, without 
some danger of contradiction? We have seen the incompatibility of Faulkner's 
and Dos Passos’s conceptions of time with Sartre’s own ideas. Does not their 
emphasis on action also clash with the Existentialist’s stress on situation? The 
technique of the continual unfolding of action after action is of little use to 
writers who believe so strongly in the importance of the present and the future. 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir want to describe situations: the Existentialist 
novel, therefore, will not tell a story; it will choose a particularly important 
relationship between a character and the world, or society, or other characters, 
and develop all its possibilities. La Nausée, La Chambre, Le Mur, are worked 
on this pattern, as is Simone de Beauvoir’s L’Invitée. The only evolution in 
the book will be provided by the growing consciousness of the hero. Progressive 
realization of the human condition is the vital machinery of the Existentialist 
hero. As Sartre puts it at the end of L’Etre et le néant, “purifying conscious- 
ness” is the only way out of “viscosity”. The metaphysical difference between 





16 Faulkner, The Sound and the Fury. 

17 Sartre, Le Sursis, p. 276. 

18 Sartre “A propos de Le Bruit et la fureur. La Temporalité chez William 
Faulkner.” NRF, 1 July 1939, p. 148. 

19 [bid. 
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Orestes and the inhabitants of Argos will be reflected in the respective tech- 
niques used to describe them. 

As for the author’s objectivity, it can only be partly retained by the 
Existentialist writer. If the leading characters are to grow more and more aware 
of their existence, they must be lucid, they must know their own minds. The 
chief interest of Les Chemins de la liberté seems to be in the character of 
Mathieu, whose situation is objectively very much the same at the beginning 
of L’Age de raison and at the end of Le Sursis. True, he has come to under- 
stand what human life really is, but he can only express his growing knowledge 
through self-analysis. Sartre is thus condemned to describing thoughts rather 
than actions, to using the techniques of the psychological novel, including the 
monologue**, where he follows Flaubert, Proust, and Joyce much more than 
American novelists. In the end, the epoch described in Les Chemins de la 
liberté is seen in two different and entirely separate ways: through the “profile 
technique”, to be sure, but also through the leading characters. 

A recognition of the differences between Existentialist thought and the 
philosophy of the American writers contributes greatly to explaining the some- 
what incoherent aspect presented by some of the later novels of Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir. They use in the same book devices which they have found 
in several writers attached to divergent philosophies. L’Age de raison is on the 
whole a traditional, realistic and psychological novel, and a very good one at 
that; but Le Sursis combines this approach with devices borrowed from Dos 
Passos. The welding of the two is attempted in the last pages of the novel, 
which alternately relate the Munich conference and the first love-affair of one 
of the main characters, Ivich. But the opposition between a historical event 
of world importance and a moment of an individual life seems very artificial. 
So does the non-chronological story of Le Sang des autres. On the other hand, 
La Nausée, Le Mur, L’Etranger and L’Invitée, where only one technique 
(L’Etranger generally differing from the others mentioned here) is used 
throughout the novel, are more effective from an esthetic point of view. 

It does not seem, therefore, that Existentialist writers have solved the 
problem with which they were confronted when they started to use literary 
expression for their philosophy. Their thought has many points in common 
with that of American writers, but the differences appear as even greater. The 
traditional novel could not satisfy Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir; nor can the 
American novel. Camus seems to have sensed this, since his last novel, La Peste, 
owes nothing to Faulkner, Hemingway or Dos Passos. Sartre and Simone de 
Beauvoir are still trying to evolve a technique of their own, which will arise 





20 See the remarkable monologues of Mathieu, Daniel, Brunet in Les 
Chemins de la liberté. 
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naturally, as it should, out of their own philosophy. Esthetically speaking, they 
! have been more successful with the other medium they use: the stage. But 


Les Chemins de la liberté is not yet finished: the search for new novelistic 
devices is not over. 
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Intimacy 


colle 


The opening section? of Sartre’s Intimité is the richest of all in the dra- 
matic, esthetic, and metaphysical ironies which lie at the center of the story 
and the situation it describes. It reminds us inevitably of the closing episode 
of Joyce’s Ulysses, where Molly Bloom, “in the attitude of Gea-Tellus, fulfilled, 
recumbent, big with seed,” at rest in her bed, approximating the lotus-dream 
of the Great Sleeper Haveth Childers Everywhere, lets flow forth the vital 
rhythms of the feminine principle. As Joyce’s last becomes Sartre’s first, the 
Earth Mother-soprano is metamorphosed into a barren little flirt (“Je ne peux 
pas avoir d’enfant, c’est constitutionnel” p. 95) who designs fabrics and would 
like to have time to paint. An attempt to name the genre of this first section 
flounders, finally, in the same ambiguity, for while Lulu’s monologue at first 
appears to be a stasis (just as the whole story is really a situation, open at both 
ends, and with only a very arbitrary climax) closer examination reveals an 
essentially dramatic structure, the rhythm, to be exact, of the sex-act which 
does not take place between Lulu and her impotent husband, Henri. Again, 
Intimité, as a whole falls neatly into five acts, with prologue and epilogue; only 
all actions, except the one critical one, take place off-stage. This device has 
the double value of making Rirette and Henri’s tug-of-war over Lulu stand 
out, as the only action in the story, with a ritual clarity and significance, and 





1 On one level Intimité is a light, easy story, almost in the New Yorker 
genre. If I have voluntarily neglected this aspect of the story in an attempt 
to uncover the patterns underlying it, it is not with intention to mystify or 
mislead, but simply because this approach seems best to show Sartre’s extra- 
ordinary talent for expressing thematic richness through banal reality and 
seemingly indifferent detail. It would be impossible to represent the richness 
of detail of this first section (which resumes the whole story and therefore 
deserves more careful study than the other episodes) without giving a com- 
pletely unreadable word-for-word analysis of it. I shall try to trace the central 
themes of its structure, and ask my reader to reread Lulu’s monologue with 
these currents in mind, rejecting no possible meaning as too fantastic. The 
imagery of the passage is informed by the central section of Freud’s The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams (‘The Dream Work”) , and the reader will find it especially 
profitable to read pages 371-375 in the Modern Library edition, The Basic 
Writings of Sigmund Freud, New York, 1938. 
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of conferring upon the written word, the récit, all the dignity which it has in 
Racine (to whom Sartre alludes obliquely not only by this sleight-of-hand 
elimination of scenes, but also in Lulu and Pierre’s outing at Port-Royal.) 


This absence of action, then, is a drama, and it is Lulu who assumes the 
masculine hero-réle, jutting out clear and free against the massive, shadowy 
background of her somnolent husband, who imagines himself bound by count- 
less tiny threads which reduce him to complete helplessness. (“le plaisir [de 
Lulu] de se sentir alerte auprés de cette chair molle et captive.” p. 95) In a 
gesture of assertion Lulu proves that she is untrammeled and distinct by 
inserting her toe into a hole in the sheet and breaking her threads; with this 
same gesture she begins an extraordinary rehearsal (with Lulu herself in the 
male lead) of the same absent act of love. It is soon apparent, in fact, that 
Lulu’s libido is not a happy one: what love she has for Henri is a gravitation 
to his soft, impotent non-masculinity; in a significant passage she remembers 
herself at a carnival shooting rubber arrows at disk-like targets. 

Lulu’s married life is something less than idyllic, since Henri, who admires 
Swiss manners and is (ironically enough) “stiff as a post” in company, finds that 
she is not distinguished—“distinguished”, in fact, is an adjective he pathetically 
reserves for his Swiss brother-in-law who has produced five children. Lulu, 
overlooking the equivocal nature of her instincts, has corrected this romantic 
deficiency in the conventional way; like Molly Bloom, though without her 
prolific proficiency, she has entertained one lover after another. But her current 
gallant, Pierre, is possessive in the extreme, completely lacking in the gentle 
impotence that oddly characterizes Henri, of the bearlike aspect. He loves to 
stand behind Lulu and press against her. This represents the last degree of 
brutality and humiliation since he sees her while she cannot see him; Lulu is 
an auto-erotic (“le plaisir il n’y a que moi que sache me le donner” p. 97) 
who finds only horror in the physical reality of love, and in whose eyes to 
take the offensive in the anticipatory action of seeing is equivalent to sub- 
jugating and using another person. If she accompanies Pierre to his villa at 
Nice (as he is pressing her to do) it will be one long trauma, a continual 
climbing of the marble staircase while Pierre watches her from behind. Even 
the physical love that Pierre pretends to have for her is unreal and meaningless, 
since he would not know her internal organs from anyone else's, if he were to 
see them in a jar; “starfish must love each other better than we do” (p. 95) 
because they expose their stomachs to open view. Lulu, reflecting on what 
orifice might serve to display the human stomach, for the achievement of this 
Utopian sensuality, decides (with pathetic irony) that it could only be the 
navel, the still point of the body, the receptacle of mother-nourishment, Joyce’s 
“umbrilla-parasoul.” Lulu’s reflections on priests, her childhood desire to be a 
nun and flirt with men, her visit with Pierre to Port-Royal, (the apogee of 
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modern ascetic Christianity) constitute oblique references to the absolute of 
religion, now bankrupt, which in another age might have profferred a matrix 
of repose. Now in this ironic image of fertility and fulfillment, Sartre connects 
the maternity which Lulu can never know with her experience of sterility and 
disgust in her relations with her lover (“c'est dégoitant, pourquoi faut-il que 
nous ayons des corps?” p. 101) knocking down the one idol which the toughest 
of modern writers (Hemingway, Faulkner, and Co., in particular) , for all their 
iconoclastic cynicism with regard to fixed values, have adored as the last, great 
Unmoved Mover.? 

Frustrated at every turn, Lulu seeks to lull herself to sleep by thinking 
about the crimson-and-gold ear of her friend Rirette, but quickly becomes 
irritated when the aggressive side of Rirette (her constant nagging at Lulu to 
leave Henri and go away with Pierre, her precise, nasal voice) obtrudes upon 
her reflection. She is disgusted at the idea of homosexual love with Rirette, 
who is just like Pierre in her eagerness to possess and dominate Lulu. Repulsed 
again, she reverses her field and fabricates a charming fantasy in which she 
lives in purity and moonlight with a delicate young boy, whom she loves as a 
sister loves a brother (again we catch Sartre amusing himself by inverting 
Molly Bloom, who, in her monologue, goes into raptures at the idea that 
Stephen, the young poet, may come to live at No. 7, Eccles Street, and that she 
may be akle to seduce him). Finally she comes to rest in a scene where she 
imagines herself, free, untouched, and invisible, watching Rirette in the act of 
being seduced; this situation is the only possible erotic satisfaction for Lulu, 
who lives, in the final, decadent stage of unengaged individualism, by the 
watchword “noli ne tangere.” 

At the end of the section, worn and wrung by the terrors of her erotic 
Odyssey, Lulu decides that if Henri would only take her in his arms and plead 
with her, she would make the “sacrifice” (!) of staying with him. 


odes 


If Sartre’s Lulu-Molly seems a perverted and unearthy Cybele, we can 
understand how elemental a soul-searching her monologue has been only when 
we are exposed to the corresponding rhapsodies of Rirette (his Gerty Mac- 
Dowell) whose little tragedy is interwoven with and contrasted to Lulu’s in 
the second part of Intimité. Nausicaa meeting Odysseus on the Phaeacian strand 
and Gerty MacDowell calling to “that handsome foreign-looking gentleman,” 





2 Again Sartre finds his prophet and apologist before-the-letter in Freud, 
who in the essay called “The Most Prevalent Form of Degradation in Erotic 
Life” insists that the very nature of the sexual instinct precludes complete 
gratification in sexual relations. 
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Mr. Leopold Bloom, from her Rock on Sandymount beach, merge into Rirette 
calling to a waiter and making eyes at a Montparnasse Bohemian in the 
Déme. Sitting in this restaurant whose lack of tone and style she deplores, 
ruminating on the ideal man, with his odor of Cologne and English tobacco, 
and his gentleness which comes from suffering,’ Rirette keeps reaching towards 
static beatitude in contemplation of the face of her God—but irrational, irri- 
tating Lulu (already a half-hour late for her pre-arranged meeting with Rirette) 
keeps coming to her mind with an insistence which disturbs the equilibrium ot 
her reflections. Rirette’s ideal is simply a more vulgar version of Henri’s, a 
Utopia of “style” and “distinction;” but she detests Henri because impotence 
is a revolting, physical affliction.* Lulu must leave Henri for Pierre; she hasn't 
the right to compromise her happiness. “Le bonheur, le bonheur”: it is a magic 
word for Rirette, its complete lack of meaning absorbs all her shopgirl’s aspira- 
tions. 

The disturbing intrusion which has been prefigured by the repeated 
appearance of Lulu in Rirette’s musings is realized; Lulu, again in masculine 
réle, comes thrusting into the undifferentiated, flat sea of Rirette’s thought, 
into the restaurant where Rirette sits and whose name (Déme) is a plastic. 
objective of the feminine, maternal principle. Aliter, she arrives in a taxi, 
valise in hand, to announce that she has left Henri. She tells Rirette how, 
after a quarrel that morning, she locked Henri out on the balcony in his 
pyjamas (a complete triumph for Lulu, since Henri, like a fish in an aquarium, 
is powerless to prevent all who wish from observing him) and then left for 
good and all, tired of his domineering attitude. Rirette is of course delighted, 
but at the same time wishes Lulu would tell the story more comically, and 
would not be rude to the waiter. This mixture of irritation and pleasure 
(“ce que j'aime en elle, c'est sa vitalité,” p. 108) is the crux of the ironic 
contrast Sartre establishes between Lulu and her foil Rirette; Rirette must 
stop all action, compress the real into two-dimensionality, and fit the unusual 
into the patterns of normality, before she can understand or enjoy. Lulu, who 
flows with the rhythms of Nature itself, cannot be “contained” in this way. At 
the instant of Lulu’s arrival Rirette muses on “the bluebird, the bird of happi- 
ness, the rebellious bird of happiness” (p. 107) and a few seconds later she 
thinks “Lulu is charming, but she can be amazingly futile; she’s a bird.” In this 
seemingly gratuitous juxtaposition Rirette’s unattainable ideal takes on a 
meaning: it is the realm of three-dimensional, fluid, “unfrozen” reality, the 





8 “The story of a haunting sorrow was written on his face” thinks Gerty 
of Bloom, Ulysses (Mod. Lib. ed.) p. 351. 

4 Just as Ivich in Les Chemins de la liberté hates anything which she 
thinks of as “physiological” in herself or others; Rirette’s subjective disgust with 
the physical is ironic foil to Lulu’s constitutional sterility and pathological 
androgyny. 
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vital world which Lulu, the Magna Mater, is, and which Rirette simply cannot 
surround. In her opening monologue, remembering Rirette’s remark, “You 
simply can’t stay with Henri, since you don’t love him, it would be a crime,” 
Lulu thinks with annoyance “To her everything is simple and easy: you love 
or you don’t love. But I'm not simple” (p. 98). The final blow for poor 
Rirette comes when she excuses Lulu’s “nervousness” to the waiter, who, ob- 
viously bewitched, replies that he finds Lulu charming. 

That afternoon, as Lulu and Rirette shop for clothes for Lulu’s fugue, 
they meet Henri in the boulevard Montparnasse and the climactic (and only) 
action takes place: while Lulu, “molle comme un paquet de linge” tries to 
pursue her course along the sidewalk, Henri pulls on one arm, shouting “Tu 
es 4 moi” and Rirette, pulling in the other direction, manages to get Lulu 
into a taxi. Rirette has triumphed; Lulu has been ripped untimely from her 
nuptial couch and will go with Pierre. In this mad dance the real loser is Lulu; 
her vital forward-movement has been stopped; Henri has claimed her and 
pulled at her as a wife-possession-thing, Rirette has used her as a mere thing 
for her own sentimental satisfaction. She retains no more dignity or freedom 
than a bundle of laundry. It is too much: “I hate you, I hate Henri, I hate 
Pierre” she screams at Rirette, “you're all torturing me” (p. 120). Rirette 
can only feel cold and haughty, shocked as she is by the vulgarity (the one great 
sin) of the scene. She returns to her room, where loneliness and self-pity over- 
whelm her as she thinks of the ingratitude of Lulu; after all (another great 
ironic stroke of Sartre’s) Lulu will know happiness at Nice, and will owe it all 
to Rirette. She breaks down completely, sobbing “A Nice . . . 4 Nice, au 
eee. 


—III & IV— 


“Pouah! Nuit noire.”—this dismal echo of Rirette’s “au soleil” wrenches 
us from our tepid bath of “bonheur” into cold, damp blackness, into the bowe® 
of the sordid hotel-room* where Lulu lies captive and defeated after her 





5 Marking Lulu’s final and complete humiliation, Sartre savors the asso- 
nance of “boue” and “tout” on pp. 127-128. Compare the last sentence of 
La Nausée: “Demain il pleuvra sur Bouville” (italics mine) . 

® Sartre seems to have an extraordinary sensitivity to the nature of rooms, 
as containing-vessels to put people in: in Le Mur, the rank cellar is a box of 
unreal, or sur-real, inhuman atmosphere; in La Chambre, Pierre's room is a 
cage of insanity; for Paul Hilbert, in Erostrate, his room is a closed-off refuge 
against “the others”; in L’Age de Raison, Mathieu's room is the center of his 
meaningless, unengaged liberty, and only becomes real when Brunet enters it. 
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unsavory tryst with Pierre. The word “passion” (which Sartre doesn’t use but 
Rirette would) seems to attend ironically and etymologically at this second 
enchainment of all Lulu’s active liberty. Once again, it is too much, and Lulu 
flees from this black saloperie back to the maternal womb of her own room, 
where the warm red light of a neon sign filters through the blinds, back into 
the arms of Henri, who is no longer a domineering, impotent husband, but a 
pure, tender companion (almost the young boy of her fantasies), a shelter 
against Pierre and Rirette and their plot to possess and control. But the visit 
offers Lulu only very temporary consolation; brought up short against Henri’s 
indifferent and helpless passivity, she is forced to realize that once again she 
has been the buffeted victim of an impulsive reaction of pure negation. She 
has rebounded to Henri as to a citadel of stability, only to see a mirage dissolve 
before her very eyes. More miserable than before, she attempts to explain to 
Henri (whose own chagrin proceeds from the blow to his respectability he 
anticipates and from his mistaken feeling that, while he is powerless, Lulu is a 
free agent) why she cannot stay with him: “C’est comme une fatalité . . . c'est 
le flot qui vous emporte” (p. 129). Lulu’s recourse to generalization (the classic 
refuge of mediocrity in the face of adversity) is the climax of Sartre’s ironic 
equivoke with regard to the real motivation of Intimité. In one sense, this flot 
ts Lulu’s earthy permanence, the momentum of the spheres, what Rirette calls 
“vitalité”; but also (as it now appears clearly for the first time) it is the restless 
frustration, the mad surface-gyration of a body at once attracted and repulsed 
by many potential points of rest, the yearning without object prefigured in the 
monologue at the beginning of the story. We have come to think of movement 
as the sanest and most fundamental characteristic of Lulu; her suffering has 
come at the points of forced inertia. Now the tragedy is re-interpreted, with 
Lulu as “l’oiseau bleu, l’oiseau rebelle, l'oiseau futile.” “Inquietum est cor 
meum, donec requiescat in te”; the tragedy of Lulu and of modern man is the 


progressive evaporation, not only of God-as-te, but of all te, of all solidity. - 


outside the ego. 


Between the third section of Intimité and the brief Epilogue in the 
Restaurant, event follows event with the regularity of simple harmonic motion: 
fleeing from Henri as she has just fled from Pierre, Lulu returns to the sordid 
Hétel du Thédtre (whose name gives us a sly, Sartrian tip-off on the dramatic 
character of the story). There Rirette comes to visit her, and Lulu, reacting 
once more (but this time to a weaker agent of repulsion than Pierre or Henri) * 





t Rirette, of course, does not interpret Lulu’s abrupt change of mind in 
this way: she thinks the Texiers (friends of Henri's) have convinced Lulu 
that she must stay with her husband. For us the fact that Lulu uses the Texiers’ 
visit as an excuse in her note to Pierre suffices to invalidate this explanation. 
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assumes her final position, elucidated in the tender note to Pierre which the 
dumbfounded Rirette (insisting to the bitter end “Je possétde ma Lulu sur le 
bout du doigt,” p. 131) reads in the Déme, the site of her sometime triumph. 
“I’m not leaving, my darling Pierre; I'm staying with Henri . . . but we'll see 
each other as often as in the past.”*® In Ulysses, Joyce presents Molly Bloom not 
only as Cybele, but as a parody of the faithful wife, a Penelope who prefers to 
entertain not only Odysseus-Bloom but Antinous-Boylan as well, and many 
another “suitor.” Sartre’s parody of a parody has even more complexity and 
irony: Lulu, and not Henri, has been the wanderer, returning (again in the 
masculine réle) to the faithful spouse; and while Lulu, like Molly, keeps her 
lover because he is more manly than her husband, and her husband because 
he is more comfortable than her lover, this complex of relationships is meaning- 
less in the pathological case of the androgynous Lulu who is constitu- 
tionally unable to enjoy the masculinity of her lover. Joyce resolves Bloom’s 
undirected longings and fretful peregrinations in the deep, still rhythms of 
Molly’s near-dream at the end of Ulysses; placing the ruminations of Lulu at 
rest in her bed (relatively, the most conclusive and reposed section of his story) 
at the beginning of Intimité, Sartre proceeds through successive frustrated agi- 
tations to an end in fragile tension, anguishing in its lack of finality.® 

In Existentialist terms, Lulu refuses her choice; she remains “astride” of a 
paradox in Baudelairian fashion. This unresolved tension, this attempt to 
profit from two relationships, one of which has meaning only as a reaction to 
the other, is perhaps the only possible inconclusion of Intimité. It is incon- 
ceivable that a Lulu would be able to integrate from within, to create a set of 
values out of the potentially positive nihilism which has been revealed to her 
(where convention, marriage, religion, and even sex are just so many old 
crutches now knocked out from under the uncertain personality), to rise 
vertically out of this Hegelian situation which frustrates her. Existentialism is 
for heroes. 





8 Note the Racinian character of this second climax, this violent coup de 
thédtre which takes place offstage. 

® In this consummate esthetic irony in an early work we find Sartre in the 
destructive phase of his “revolution in literature”; taking an idea from Joyce, 
the master of the literary tradition against which Existentialists are in full 
rebellion, he parodies it (not without “complicity”) in a drama without actions, 
a situation expressed in motion. At once fulfilling and destroying a a 
idea, breaking an old form open at the seams, he prepares the way “the 
new literature.” 
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The Making 
of a Leader 


For a discerning public that propaganda is best which obtrudes itself 
least. There must be art in the making of it, and attractions external to the 
propaganda aim, if it is to be effective. It is best of all when the idea of its 
serving as a guide to social conduct has not even been in its author’s mind. 
In the case we are about to examine, what is uppermost is the desire to in- 
dividualize an observed trend in man’s behavior, an instance of the course 
of human frailty. A writer who is always studying his fellow men, earnestly 
and sympathetically, here gives an extended example in response to his own 
commanding need to put across his ideas in concrete form, for Jean-Paul 
Sartre is above all a creative publicist. The result, however, will stand as a 
lesson in human relations and may therefore be called a good piece of propa- 
ganda. 

The longest of the five sketches presented by Sartre in Le Mur, the last 
one, entitled “L’Enfance d’un chef,” is in the nature of a social document. 
Inasmuch as it traces the early life of a fictional hero, Lucien Fleurier, in the 
manner of a case-history, it might be vulnerable to the same logic that breaks 
down the Zola fallacy. Zola proclaimed that he would take human material 
as he observed ita passion, for example, at work in a man’s heart—and fol- 
low it through like a laboratory project, using the findings of physiology to 
explain what should come of it, then report his results. The only thing he 
overlooked was that the original situation, and the stages that he might note 
in the passion’s gradual development, were vitiated by the humble fact that 
they were not real but imaginary. The results (from which he aspired to 
work out a pathology for social evils whereby to control them and eventually 
to wipe them out, like smallpox or diphtheria) were therefore likewise in- 
valid, however scientific might be his basic hypothesis and his method of 
isolating his variable factor from his constants. The “constants” might be real 
conditions, but the determining factor from beginning to end was not nature 
but his own mind. Therefore his progress notes could not be facts and his 
conclusions could never be laws. Writers have by now pretty well outgrown 
this naive zeal, however, and are not often guilty of Zola’s fallacy. Sartie 
skirts it by not claiming any basis of philosophic necessity for the spiritual 
adventures of Lucien. His story does not lose but gains by the undogmatic 
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approach. The reader may enjoy it as fiction, free from the oppressive sense 
of a thesis, and yet gain an appreciation of the deep-lying sources present 
in a character of intolerance. He will consider how this typical modern phe- 
nomenon, the stuffed-shirt bully, is probably not just any man who has been 
provoked by hostile elements aiming at his security, but is more likely the 
result of a long evolution within himself, and may therefore be prevented. 

For Lucien Fleurier is our own contemporary. Although no dates are 
mentioned in “L’Enfance d'un chef,” at least none associated with the hero 
at a particular age, certain indications point to 1910 as approximately the 
year of his birth. He would therefore have been twenty in 1930 and twenty 
five in the heyday of Col. de la Roque. But the narrative concerns only the 
formative years of Lucien and leaves him on the threshold of what will be 
a safe, orthodox, Tory, adult existence, now “petrified,” as Sartre would say, 
into a thoroughly predictable pattern and of no further interest. He has had 
a poor preparation for the decisions which will confront him in his career 
as one of the élite. What with his own clumsy groping for an egocentric good 
and the various worthless or vicious hawks that spot him as a likely prey, we 
see that it could hardly have been otherwise. 

His history is told as a physiological thing, as we should expect from 
the author of La Nausée. His emerging personality is altogether bound up 
with the history of his bodily sensations. We learn how, in the random ex- 
perimenting of his early years he delights, as children often do, in hurting 
creatures that will react, though there is no fun in hitting a tree and calling 
it names. For himself, however, he revels in the opposite sensations of being 
washed, caressed, tickled, and otherwise touched, by women. Being told over 
and over in his early childhood that he looks more like a cute little girl 
than a boy, he starts to wonder, as any child does, about appearances and 
reality, to doubt whether he exists, whether his parents really are his own 
mother and father, whether they have not exchanged clothing so as to seem 
each to be of the other sex. 

The first part of “The Making of a Leader” is full of engaging anecdotal 
touches, that reveal a child’s mind in action and stripped of any sentimental- 
izing. “From that day Lucien realized that he did not love his mother. He did 
not feel guilty about it, but he was twice as nice to her, because he had come 
to the conclusion that everybody must pretend all his life to love his parents, 
or else be a bad little boy.” Or consider the nonchalance of this bit: “Lucien 
no longer bothered about God. At his first communion the curé¢ said he was 
the most virtuous and pious little boy in the whole catechism-class.” 

As he is passing through stages of self-glorification—by tales of walking 
in his sleep (quite imaginary), by a spell of masturbation, by joining the 
others in jeering at the peewee proportions of a classmate only to be pro- 
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foundly upset when the game turns on himself for his “asparagus” build (the 
awareness of a difference between himself and the gang gives him serious 
uneasiness), by a brief career of peeping at keyholes—his father, who is a 
Captain of Industry in a small way, gives him a casual indoctrination in the 
principles of being a “leader.” He instills in Lucien a gentleman's scorn 
for thorough thinking. When he falls behind in his studies at the lyoée, his 
father says: “Students who attend school on scholarships make poor leaders: 
they have skipped an important part of life.” The father shows him the 
proper shades of condescension to be used toward employees and the patron- 
al ways of securing not only obedience but a distance-observing affection for 
the employer and his soil-rooted social group. 

This deep security, imbued with the sense of the solidarity of the land 
and the unmixed heritage of the French racial strain in him, becomes Lucien’s 
original choice and the unrecognized ideal toward which his adolescent years 
will see him craving and groping. In his desire to know what he is, whether 
he is, and above all where he belongs, this typical young French bourgeois, 
intelligent and mildly intellectual, is an easy mark for the zealots of various 
forms of baseness. He is saved from a romantic suicide and from his inner 
torments by his classmate Berliac, who has discovered Freud. “ ‘Naturally, 
you too at one time desired to sleep with your mother. He wasn’t asking, 
he was stating.” Lucien finds it flattering to be labelled a “sadico-anal.” But 
this doesn’t last long. Berliac leads to Bergére, an older and sophisticated 
man, who pleases Lucien by telling him he is a second Rimbaud. He succeeds 
in seducing the boy, but—whether it is the “moral wholesomeness” of his 
family stock asserting itself, or merely timidity—Lucien soon ditches Bergére. 
After Freud and Rimbaud, the third prophet is Maurice Barrés. Another 
classmate, Lemordant, starts Lucien to reading Barrés’s Les Déracinés, and 
the dénouement approaches. The heir to the Fleurier fortune sees that the 
answer to all his uncertainties will be in sinking his roots into the home-soil 
of France and sticking. Xenophobia, semitophobia, democratophobia are the 
natural and negative fruits of this positive isolationism. 

This Action-Frangaise phase of Lucien’s history is of course developed 
at some length. A club-meeting scene, an incident of street violence, a couple 
of love-affairs, a sane friendship rejected, all lend interest to this last part of 
the story. The component elements of the nationalist complex are cleverly 
analyzed. 

The author sees to it that some shred of readersympathy is left for his 
young protagonist. This is his creature; and besides, he has been showing 
Lucien to us as a victim, not as a villain. He has escaped the toils of Bergére 
and will have a normal sex life. He can afford to abandon the extreme fanati- 
cism of the anti-semitic, anti-republican Action-Frangaise, although by shun- 
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ning the lunatic fringe he will only wield a more authoritative influence on 
the side of injustice. Lucien’s human craving to be a joiner and a conformer 
is emphasized at the end, As he sinks into complacent adjustment to his 
privileged state, the Jews and foreigners circulating about him no longer 
irritate him, but give him on the contrary a faint sexual satisfaction. Thus 
Sartre reveals a subtleness in his art, making for plausibility and setting his 
work on a plane far above the writer whose dominating purpose blinds him 
to live values. 

Although anti-semitism, like communism, is in some respects quite a 
different problem in our country from its counterpart in France, this narra- 
tive study nevertheless applies clearly to American situations as well as French, 
emphasizing, as it does, the human, fundamental urges that we all have to 
fight, in our neighbors, in ourselves, and in our children. 











CHARLES G. WHITING 


The Case for 
“Engaged” Literature 


In a group of six articles entitled “What is Literature?” which appeared 
in the French Existentialist review, Les Temps modernes, Jean-Paul Sartre has 
presented his theory that the novel should imply corrective measures for the 
solution of current social and political problems. The fundamental point to 
grasp for an understanding of the question of “engaged” literature is that the 
only real argument as to whether or not the novel should act as an instrument 
—of social action lies entirely outside the field of literature itself. By this I 
mean that there is no necessity whatsoever that any of the literary qualities of 
the novel—even those demanded by the most ivory-towered of the “art for art's 
sake” esthetes—should be destroyed by a closer contact with the realities of 
everyday existence. Those who cry out that engagement “kills” literature are 
forgetting the facts of literary history. It should be enough to remind them 
that the novels of Charles Dickens crusaded for social action in their time. 

The argument really turns on the nature of our concept of the individual's 
relation to reality, our attitude toward life in the world. Sartre is addressing 
himself to those of us who believe that the great social and political questions 


/ of our time should be the concern of every member of society. He writes as 


one sincerely convinced that we can no longer afford to ignore such problems 
but must seek to meet them face to face and contribute in whatever way we 
can to their solution. One of the most moving passages in these articles 
describes how a few became aware of this necessity as early as 1930, when the 
‘world peace structure began to crumble and it became apparent to some that 
we were living not in post-war but in pre-war years. Others found it easier and 
pleasanter to exist in false isolation until catastrophe caught them up. Like 
Charles Bovary, who saw twenty years of married happiness dissolve as he read 
his wife’s letters from her lovers, they were suddenly and rudely informed that 
twenty years of peace had really been nothing less than a prelude to war. 


Those who attack engaged literature today are manifesting again that old 
desire to retreat into a private shell and to ignore events which may someday 
reach into their lives. They are trying vainly to isolate themselves from a 
reality we all know exists, and in demanding novels which are also cut off from 
social problems they ask for a literature of sheer escapism. All novels, whatever 
else they may do, inevitably instruct us on life, but the unengaged novel tells 
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us that we may relate this knowledge or not to whatever sphere of reality we 
choose, whenever and however we wish. Sartre’s whole thesis is that we cannot.. 
meet reality on our own terms. The Second World War became a part of our 
lives without our choosing. Thus the business of the novelist today is to con- 
cern himself with contemporary social and political problems because they are 
a part of the reality which is forced on each one of us. And since these prob- 
lems demand specific and immediate action, the novel must require that we 
cope with them, now, and in a certain way. The novel, which always presented 
the reader with a knowledge of real life, is changing the form of its presenta- 
tion in order to accord with a truer conception of the relation between the 
individual and reality. 

I believe, however, that what prevents a realization of the necessity of 
engagement is the common practice of approaching the novel with such pre- 
conceptions as, “Literature should not be propaganda for action”, instead of 
first inquiring, “What is literature?” Just as the meaning of individual works 
of art shifts for succeeding generations, so will the whole concept of literature 
itself. Once our objective is decided, we may investigate to what extent litera- 
ture is capable of fulfilling the requirements. The need for the engaged novel 
must be understood before we consider its pitfalls. 

If the necessity of engagement is displayed, there must also be a “policy” 
of engagement. If the novel is a guide to action, there must be certain pre-— 
determined ends toward which action is directed. Sartre’s final objective is 
Kantian: men are to be treated as ends and not as means, and this aim is 
represented concretely in the dual objective of political and economic liberty, 
a combination of socialism and individual freedom. 

Engaged literature is thus a literature which is profoundly moral, and the ~ 
most brilliant pages in Sartre’s articles describe the development of this new 
consciousness of good and evil. Before the Second World War there were many 
who by-passed the problem of ethics: “We tolerated everything, even intoler- 
ance.” (7.m., June 1947, p. 1625). But the experience of torture during the 
occupation produced a new awareness of evil, and those who met it face to 
face in such an intense form realized that evil was not simply to be excused* 
or explained but that it was something to be fought. The one tortured decided 
whether he would yield to evil, debasing humanity in himself and in the 
torturer. Those who did not yield destroyed evil and reaffirmed humanity in 
themselves and in all men. “Everything conspired to discourage them: so many 
signs around them, those faces leaning over them, that suffering in them, 
everything tried to make them believe that they were only insects, that man is 
the impossible dream of cockroaches and wood-lice and that they would re- 
awaken as vermin like everyone else . . . They kept silent and man was born 
of their silence.” (7.m., June 1947, p. 1628). 
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But if the end of action is absolute, Sartre warns that there is no absolute 
criterion for judging the means to be employed. Modes of action must be 
selected on the basis of their contribution to the realization of a socialist 
democracy, but the writer must not decide according to dogma, in the manner 
of a conscientious objector. If men live in a world of violence, they must meet 
violence with violence, even though it marks a moral setback. Sartre discusses 
the question of whether or not one should lie to one’s soldiers in wartime 
and decides that every problem must be analyzed and decided individually. 
“No ready-made formula will dispose of the examination of each particular 
case.” (T.m., July 1947, p. 109). The implications of such an approach are 
enormous. The widest possible knowledge will be required of the writer in all 
fields pertaining to the questions dealt with in his novels, and the most 
exhaustive study of all details of any individual problem. 

But beyond the ethical considerations for this policy there are reasons 
which are both purely esthetic and practical. If the writer does not make a 
sincere examination and a sincere presentation of the problem he will bull- 
doze the reader, destroying the reader’s act of “creation”, his esthetic pleasure, 
his desire to read the novel and finally, the possibility of any real action. The 
writer who uses the novel to recite the litany or the party line can hope only 
to be read by those with an identical preconceived attitude. Literature then 
loses its meaning as an independent appeal to action and is reduced to the 
role of an accessory to the communion. It is for this reason and for many 
others that the writer cannot ally himself with the Communist Party, and 
Sartre makes the point quite explicit. “The policy of Stalinist Communism is 
incompatible in France with the honest exercise of the literary profession.” 
(T.m., July 1947, p. 87) . 

If the novel has an end in specific real action, it must be consciously 
addressed to a public who can perform that action. In this respect, Sartre pro- 
poses a dual function for the novel. It will act both as a mirror for the 
_/Sppressor and as a guide and inspiration for those oppressed. Unfortunately, 
however, at the very moment when the engaged novel is coming into its own 
in France, a public is virtually non-existent. On the one hand the French 
writer is separated from the working class by the iron curtain of the French 
Communist Party, while on the other hand the bourgeoisie is in such a state ot 
decay that the novelist can do nothing more than hasten its demise. Sartre 
mentions schoolteachers and the lower middle class as the only immediately 
available public, and investigates the possible use of such mass media as the 
newspaper, the radio and the cinema for speaking to the imprisoned proletariat, 
making it clear, however, that the eventual objective is to reach the public 


solely through the novel. 
This brief description completes the outline of what Sartre expects litera- 
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ture to be in our time, and it is possible now to ask whether literature can 
fulfill these requirements. An objection which is immediately suggested by the 
necessity of addressing the novel to a specific public is that literature will be 
vulgarized—lowered to the level of its readers, and that the criterion of the 
good novel will be its effectiveness as a stimulant to action. Sartre explicitly 
vpposes any vulgarization of the novel, although he unfortunately excuses 
faulty characterization in Vercors’ Le Silence de la Mer because it satisfied 
what the public wanted and because the novel was effective. What is important. 
however, is that Sartre does not therefore decide that it was a good novel. Just 
as the question of engagement is outside of literature, so is the question of 
value entirely within. Sartre by no means requires that the purely literary end 
of the novel should be sacrificed to the end-in-action. As I have already sug- 
gested, he believes that the purely literary end is essential to the engaged novel.~ 
It is another problem, of course, whether an attitude requiring an end-in- 
action will destroy the novel's literary qualities. Such fears are caused largely 
by the propaganda methods of Marxist literary theory which Sartre has explicit- 
ly denounced. Every novel presenting current social problems contains inevi- 
tably an attitude—and by implication, an end-in-action. The minimizing of this 
attitude is productive of complacency in the face of injustice and represents 
a complete surrender to existing conditions—the despairing message of a litera- 
ture of pure “naturalism”. But nothing compels the writer to sacrifice his atti- 
tude when he approaches his problem with sincerity and when the characters 
of his novel are created as human beings and not as mechanical mouthpieces 
for a social blueprint. If the reader is convinced that he is not being 
bludgeoned or betrayed, the purely literary qualities of the novel will not 
be endangered by an end-in-action. And the existence of a conscious attitude — 
makes the engaged novel a literature of optimism. Contrary to popular notion, 
the Existentialists do not prepare a literature of despair. The very raison d’étre 
of engaged literature lies in the possibility and expectation of change. As to the rh 
question of “writing-down” to a specific public, Sartre makes it clear that the 
novelist as social leader must constantly seek to lift the intellectual level of his- 
readers. While presenting them with something they can understand, he must 
at the same time offer opportunity for an expansion of their horizon. An 
obvious solution of this problem is T. S. Eliot’s well-known suggestion for 
drama existing on different levels of interest. The lea§t educated appreciate 
only the plot while those more sophisticated are aware of characterization, 
structure, and other refinements. 


A second major objection to engaged literature is the belief that the social 
element will “date” the novel. Such fears are not diminished by Sartre’s pro- 
nouncement that Le Silence de la Mer was “effective” only in 1941. Nobody 
would have read it in 1940 and everyone had lost interest in it by 1942. 
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Nevertheless, if a novel has good qualities apart from its concern with a par- 
ticular social problem, posterity will re-acquire the knowledge necessary for 
comprehension, as endeavors in the field of historical criticism most con- 
clusively demonstrate. Far from detracting from the novel, the addition of 
another dimension will contribute to its enrichment. As an extreme contrast, 
Gide’s L’Immoraliste might be compared to Robert Penn Warren’s All the 
King’s Men. Gide’s “novel” has a psychological interest only, while Warren 
achieves another dimension by combining psychological with social content. 
This is not to suggest that Warren’s novel is therefore better than Gide’s, for 
density is but one criterion of comparison, but it does imply that if the 
individual writer is capable of dealing with the social dimension, his novels 
will be the richer for it. 


Looking now at the problem of the engaged novel from another point of 
view, one may ask whether the novel form is appropriate as an instrument of 
social action. Would it not be better for the socially-conscious writer to confine 
his efforts to the essay, the radio, or the cinema? Unless the novel has certain 
characteristics eminently qualifying it for social purposes, the whole concept 
of engaged literature has little justification. The simplest answer to the question 
is that the novel form furnishes yet another approach to the social conscious- 
ness of the public, but there is a second reason which is more convincing. The 
reader of the novel submits to the book before him, abandoning his worldly 
_/ existence to assume a vicarious one while he reads. He lives the problem which 

he himself helps to create, placing himself in a most sympathetic position with 
relation to what the writer wishes to say. To make the point crudely, the 
novelist catches the reader off-guard—when he is in a most receptive mood— 
and this is why the novel is so genuinely qualified for dealing with social 
problems. 

But if the novel is so appropriate for such ends, can the novelist be con- 
sidered qualified? Can he adequately understand all social problems? Is there 
not a possibility that he will engage himself on the wrong side? The objection 
is essentially negative, implying that complete inactivity is preferable to the 
possibility of mistaken action, and also undemocratic, suggesting that social 
problems are to be discussed only by experts. But it does emphasize once again 

what has already been suggested, that the engaged novel requires greater talent 
and wider knowledge of the novelist than has ever been necessary before. 

Finally, even if the successful engaged novel is possible, will it actually 
serve a social purpose, will it move the reader to real action? Again the objec- 
tion is essentially negative, particularly since it is historically controverted by 
such novels as those of Dickens, which caused repercussions in the social life 
of their time. Sartre himself has an answer for this objection. “And if they 
tell us that we think ourselves pretty important and that we are rather puerile 
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in hoping to change the course of the world, we will answer that we don’t 
suffer from any illusions, but that certain things must be said, even if only to 
save face in the eyes of our sons, and then that we haven’t the mad ambition 
to influence the State Department, but that—a little less crazy—of acting on 
the opinions of our fellow-citizens.” (7J.m., July 1947, p. 107). 
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Sartre’s View 
of Cartesian Liberty 


In both Descartes and Sartre, human liberty is admitted without question. 
In neither of them is there really any discussion of determinism. “Libertatem 
arbitrii esse per se notam”, says Descartes (Principia I, 39), the liberty ot 
the will is known per se: it is an immediate notion, the validity of which 
cannot be questioned. 

Determinism having won a few adherents since Descartes, Sartre feels 
compelled to present a few determinist arguments; however he succeeds in 
brushing them aside rapidly and disdainfully (l’Etre et le néant, p. 562 sqq.), 
since he had not lent them any too impressive power in the beginning. More- 
over, to cite only one instance of his bold intellectual dash, the philosopher 
who wipes out in a few lines (Ibid., p. 539) the existence of the unconscious 
cannot be bothered with a thorough discussion of the scientific evidence tend- 
ing to disprove human liberty. But since in both Descartes and Sartre, liberty 
occupies a central and paramount position, and since both philosophies are 
completely unthinkable if liberty is denied or questioned, we will not start 
a debate on that most difficult question. Metaphysicians must be granted a free 
hand if the game is to be played. Let us not quibble about it. 

In any case, our purpose in this short article is not to discuss the reality of 
liberty. It is more modest and limited; let us define it: Sartre presented in 1946 
a series of texts of Descartes on liberty (Ed. Traits, Genéve-Paris): a few pages 
from the Principia, the Meditations, the Discourse, the Passions, and excerpts 
from letters to Father Mesland and to Elizabeth. The choice is not complete, 
but on the whole sufficient for a good understanding of the question, and ade- 
quate for the general public. To that series, Sartre added an important 
Introduction in which he discussed Descartes’s views on the liberties of man 
and God. This text is not extremely long, (forty small pages), but it is 
immensely revealing, not of Descartes, let us hasten to say, but of the way 
Sartre’s mind works, and of some peculiarities of his dialectics. Such is the 
question we propose to examine here. The point is not to find out whether or 
not Sartre is a faithful historian of ideas: he would doubtless scorn that humble 
merit, and his many talents would to some extent give him the right to do so; 
moreover, he could assuredly become such an historian if he cared to, so great 
is his mental agility, and so rapid his power of assimilation. But in that short 
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preface Sartre can be clearly seen as torn between diverging tendencies: on the 
one hand he is trying to find in Descartes an ancestor of Existentialism, and he 
annexes him with a brazenness compared to which the frequent Catholic 
annexations of authors foreign to them fade into insignificance; on the other 
hand, the power of historical truth remains too great to allow such a trans- 
figuration and Sartre therefore honestly recedes after such incursion; finally, 
blocked by historical truth he suddenly makes a dramatic comeback thanks to a 
bold psychological interpretation in which he grants himself all premises which 
seemingly should have been, and had been, discarded by him in view of the 
intervening evidence. The whole clever dialectic is as neat an exhibition of 
intellectual legerdemain as can be found, and is clearly visible here against the 
solid background of the structure of Cartesian doctrine. It would be extremely 
illuminating to find a way to dissect the other works of Sartre with such a 
concrete method, from L’Enfance d’un chef, for instance, to Les Jeux sont 
faits, through Morts sans sépulture and La Putain respectueuse or Les Chemins 
de la liberté: a method, which would as clearly as in the case of this Introduc- 
tion to Descartes show Sartre granting himself with the first deal much more 
than he is entitled to by his fixed premises, then receding, returning, attacking, 
finally shuffling the cards with a dexterous hand too fast for the eye of the 
ordinary reader, and thus making the point without being called. Let us call 
him at least on this Introduction to Cartesian liberty. 


It is evident from the start that the primitive intuition of liberty, the 
personal and fundamental experience of liberty, is different in both philoso- 
phers. Sartre sees in liberty the primordial condition of action. “The act is the 
expression of liberty” (L’Etre et le néant, p. 513). “I am an existing being who 
learns his liberty through his acts” (p. 514). Similar formulas are innumerable 
in Sartre and all converge to prove that Sartre possesses so to speak a poetic 
(creative) intuition of liberty which discovers and asserts itself through the 
appearance of something new into a world which neither called for it nor 
refused it, through productivity, through creation. Descartes, on the other 
hand, starts from the contemplation of the infinity of his will: “God gave us 
a will which has no limits. It is principally on account of that unlimited will 
that it can be said that he created us in his image.” Descartes repeats the idea 
several times, usually adding that although our will is infinite, God's will 
remains incomparably greater than ours. It is from the contemplation of the 
infinity of our will that we have derived the ideas of infinity of space, number, 
and time. On all these questions about infinity, Descartes’ attitude can thus 
be summarized briefly: finitude is incomprehensible to man’s mind since some 
quantity of space, number or time can always be added to the quantity con- 
ceived: but it might just the same be preferable to talk of indefinite, instead 
of infinite, because there might not be any infinite in the eyes of God. How- 
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ever that may be, it is clear that the notion of liberty is derived for Descartes 
from the contemplation of the mind and from the discovery in it of an infinite 
power of determination. The analysis could be pushed further, but need not 
be for our purpose: the intuitions of liberty in Descartes and in Sartre have 
different origins. Sartre is perfectly aware of this: he proclaims that Descartes’s 
intuition originates in the experience of autonomy of thought (Introduction, 
p- 12). But the term autonomy, of course, is extremely ambiguous. It might 
mean that Descartes dives into an isolated contemplation of his own thought 
to emerge with the main intuitions of his own existence, his liberty, the existence 
of God, and so on; in that sense, the expression corresponds to the facts of the 
doctrine and is completely acceptable. But let us beware: by an easy shift in 
the meaning, it might be made to represent a thought which would have an 
independent, autonomous creative power in regard to the truth (conceptions 
entirely inacceptable in the Cartesian system, as we shall see). And sure 
enough, Sartre will not fail tu shift the meanings deftly and to intimate that 
Descartes’s intuition of his own liberty is really that same creative liberty that 
Sartre himself experiences (Introduction, p. 51). So with a remarkable skill 
(although possibly unconscious), through the juggling of the word autonomy, 
the acquiescence of the reader is being prepared from the start for a post- 
humous underwriting of Sartrian Existentialism by Descartes. 

But let us proceed with Sartre’s Introduction. Having surreptitiously lent 
to Descartes his own theory of the autonomy of thought, with all the creative 
seeds it implies, Sartre cannot fail to discover incipient discrepancies in the 
Cartesian system. “So we find in Descartes, under the guise of a unitarian doc- 
trine, two rather different theories of liberty, depending upon whether he 
considers this power of understanding and judging which is his, or whether he 
simply wants to save the autonomy of man in the face of the rigorous system 
of ideas” (Introduction, p. 15). Sartre’s hidden thought (which reveals itself 
clearly only on page 39) is this: Descartes’s liberty, when autonomous, is only 
negative, being reduced solely to the power of refusing confused thoughts; 
when positive, it is no longer autonomous, being compelled to adhere to the 
cogent power of clear and distinct thoughts. There would be a certain element 
of truth in that analysis, except that: (1) the notion of autonomy which acts 
as the disruptive agent has been introduced by Sartre himself; and that, 
(2) Descartes would say that liberty is the greatest when it adheres to the cogent 
power of clear and distinct thoughts. In fact Descartes says so in a text repro- 
duced by Sartre himself: “Jf I always knew clearly what is Truth and what is 
Good, I would never have to bother to deliberate what judgment and what 
choice I ought to make; and thus I would be entirely free...” (p. 73). The 
root of the difference between Sartre and Descartes lies of course here as 
everywhere in the fact that Descartes believes in God-created essences: thus the 
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task of man’s mind is to discover these essences and to give them his adhesion, 
which is the only conceivable freedom for him; while Sartre denies the existence 
of preestablished essences. More about these differences later. It will be sufficient 
for the time being to have seen at work the disruptive influence of a notion 
surreptitiously introduced into a system, with connotations and implications 
which would be totally foreign to it. The historical sense of Sartre is here 
badly at fault. 


That historical sense seems to go astray further and almost to run amok 
when we suddenly see Sartre applying to Descartes a host of formulas which 
usually describe the purest Existentialism: “Truth is a human thing since I must 
assert it for it to exist. Before my judgment, which is an adhesion of my will 
and free engagement of my being, there exists nothing but neutral and floating 
ideas which are neither true nor false. So man is the being through which. 
truth appears into the world ...” (Introduction, pp. 16-17). It would be 
extremely interesting to find out on what texts of Descartes Sartre is relying 
to justify this audacious annexation, but he is, understandably, silent on that 
point. This is regrettable: it would have been illuminating to see before one’s 
own eyes Descartes assume the mask of Heidegger. 

As a matter of fact, Sartre himself is not slow in receding from that posi- 
tion which appears too glaringly untenable: “In Kant the human mind consti- 
tutes truth; in Descartes it only discovers it, since God has fixed once and for 
all the relations which the essences maintain between themselves” (Introduc- 
tion, p. 25). We are here reaching the crux of the matter: there is really no 
common ground between a philosophy which postulates essences as Descartes’s 
does, and a philosophy which declares that essence is ontologically posterior to 
existence. The advantage accrued to Sartre through the imperious logic of his 
position is here -particularly obvious: since essences are posterior to liberty, 
(liberty itself has no essence, l’Etre et le néant, p. 513), there can evidently 
be no conflict between the two; while Descartes is confronted, and ought to 
be bothered, according to Sartre, by the problem of reconciling fixed essences 
and liberty of the will. We have already indicated that Descartes in fact sees 
no problem there, since for him the maximum of liberty consists precisely in 
giving a total adhesion to truth once perceived: Descartes never lived under 
the impression of having created the axioms of mathematics; he modestly 
thought God had done that; as for himself, Descartes, he was only discovering 
these axioms. Sartre knows it perfectly well since he writes in the passage 
quoted above: “In Descartes, the human mind only discovers the truth.” It is all 
the more surprising then to see Sartre insist just the same through a sheer play 
on words, on “the constructivity that we find at the source of the Discourse”, 
and add: “For, after all, the Method is invented . . . Better still, each rule of 
the Method (except the first one) is a maxim of action and invention” (Intro- 
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duction, p. 23). We grant that point, but for two rather important remarks. 
The first one concerns the restriction made by Sartre: “each rule of the 
Method (except the first one) ...” The restriction ought to be all-embracing 
since the first rule (to receive only clear and distinct thoughts) is the only one 
which has any metaphysical importance. The other three (analysis, synthesis, 
enumeration) are only practical tools to bring some order among the concepts 
discovered by intuition through the first rule. And so—second remark—we are 
witnessing here again a barely perceptible shift in meaning: the rules of the 
method do define in a certain sense a technique of invention, but only toward a 
discovery of the order existing in Nature, and incidentally toward a human, 
industrial, medical, and moral mastery of that same nature; but surely not as a 
creation of that order, as Sartre is leading us to infer. Here again, Descartes 


would have thought that God had a definite priority. 


But all this was for Sartre only an unimportant rearguard action: he 
realizes very well that a constructivity of the mind which collides with fixed 
essences can play in metaphysics a part only of discovery and not of any real 
construction. So we see him suddenly shift the weight of his attack and cur- 
iously try to capture Descartes in the nets of negativity. Let us look more 
precisely into the details of this offensive: it is through nothingness, says Sartre, 
supposedly commenting Descartes, and as dealing with nothingness that man 
escapes God. (p. 33) “Since the order of the truth exists outside of me, that 
which is going to define me as autonomy is not creative invention, it is refusal” 
(p. 34). (Let us note in passing this clear-cut repudiation of creative invention.) 
“It is by refusing until we cannot refuse any longer that we are free. So, 
methodical doubt becomes the very type of the free act” (p. 34). “But in 
the moment when he reaches that one called independence . . . against God 
himself, man catches himself as a sheer nothing (un pur néant): confronting 
the being which is put wholly between parentheses, there remains only a simple 
no, without body, without memory, without knowledge, without person. And it 
is the translucent refusal of everything which reaches itself in the Cogito ... 
Nobody before Descartes has emphasized the connection between liberty and 
negativity” (p. 36). We have quoted generously from that magnificent passage. 
Its meaning is perfectly clear, and need not be commented upon. There is only 
one minute imperfection in the argument: it is that it does not hold water for 
a second. Anyone can see that, with the whole being put between parentheses, 
there remains only not a simple no, but a yes: Cogito; and that in the Cogito 
it is not “the translucent refusal of everything which reaches itself’ but the 
flamboyant assertion of one thing: Ego cogito, ergo sum sive existo. (Discourse, 
latin text). Aside from that small flaw, the argument is ‘undoubtedly stimu- 
lating. 

Sartre himself is not slow to acknowledge that Descartes “has not pushed 
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to the end his theory of negativity.” We would say he has not even started it. 
Sartre now goes so far as to quote Descartes: “Truth consists in being and 
falsity in non-being only.” He could have quoted many more similar passages, 
all showing that Cartesian philosophy is not particularly centered on nothing- 
ness, which is certainly no secret. And the key to Descartes’s “shortcomings” 
on that point is finally given us: “In a word, Descartes failed to conceive 
negativity as productive.” (p. 39) Granted. But, then, why enlist Descartes 
among the philosophers of negativity, and what is the meaning of sentences 
like the ones quoted above which supposedly express Descartes’s thought: “It is 
through his nothingness that man escapes God . . . Man catches himself as a 
sheer nothing”? 


According to Sartre, Descartes has been kept by the prejudices of his time 
from developing his liberty into what it ought to be: Sartrian liberty. And 
inquiring further into the limitation of human liberty in the Cartesian doc- 
trine, Sartre comes forth with his most amazing idea yet. He starts with the 
premise: “Descartes warns us that God’s liberty is not more entire than man’s 
liberty and that one is after the image of the other” (p. 44). We could stop 
Sartre right there: Descartes does not warn us that God's liberty is not more 
entire than our own. He says exactly the opposite: God's will does not appear 
to me any greater than mine, if I consider it formally and precisely in itself, 
“although it is incomparably greater in God than in myself, either on account 
of the knowledge and power, which, joined to it, make it firmer and more 
efficacious, or on account of its object, as it extends infinitely to more things” 
(Fourth Meditation, excerpt given by Sartre, p. 72). But let us again close our 
eyes to that small inaccuracy on Sartre’s part, and proceed. From that premise, 
Sartre jumps to this remarkable conclusion: “If Descartes conceived divine 
liberty as quite similar to his own, it is therefore about his own liberty, as he 
would have conceived it, were it not for the shackles of Catholicism and dogma- 
tism, that he is talking when he describes God's liberty. We are witnessing an 
evident phenomenon of sublimation and of transposition” (p. 44). Since the 
phenomenon is so evident, it probably is not worth discussing it. Let us be 
satisfied to contemplate the results. Descartes had given God the greatest con- 
ceivable powers. His God is free above necessity, above the axioms, above even, 
for instance, the principle of contradiction, above Good; He freely created the 
world and its laws; the essences which define truth and goodness have been 
freely created by Him. In Him, will and power are the same thing because He 
is indivisible unity as well as unlimited amplitude . . . 

This impressive array of powers is not going to intimidate Sartre, who goes 
boldly forward: Descartes has clearly seen that liberty and creation were onc 
and the same thing; that liberty is the foundation of Truth and Good. But 
unfortunately he has been compelled by his time to shift to God the preroga- 
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tives of man. Now at last (with Existentialism), man recuperates “that creative 
liberty that Descartes has bestowed upon God, and at last begins to dawn the 
truth which is an essential basis of humanism: man is the being whose appear- 
ance makes a world exist. But we will not reproach Descartes for having given 
to God what properly belongs to us” (p. 51). We must imitate Sartre’s mag- 
nanimity on this last point. But, somehow, the suspicion remains that, possibly 
it is Sartre who is giving to man what properly belongs to God. 
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Sartre’s Theory 


of the Emotions 


For those who are interested in the philosophic basis of Existentialism as 
distinct from its literary and journalistic expressions, and are shy of setting 
out on the seven hundred finely printed pages of L’Etre et le Néant, there is an 
introduction of a sort in a psychological essay of Sartre published in 1939 in 
the Actualités Industrielles et Scientifiques (no. 838). In the Esquisse d'une 
Théorie des Emotions Sartre is chiefly trying to show how psychological interpre- 
tations of the emotions can be bettered by resorting to the methods of Husserl 
and Heidegger: he describes it as “an experiment in phenomenological psy- 
chology.” But this “experiment,” though restricted in scope, has some importani 
implications for a general theory of consciousness and of man. 

Sartre’s position is summarized in a paragraph toward the close of the 
essay: 

Thus consciousness may “be-in-the-world” in two different ways. The 

world may appear to it as a complex formed of instruments in such a 

way that if a determined effect is to be produced, it will be necessary 

to act on the determined elements of the complex. In this case, each 

instrument refers to other instruments and to the totality of instru- 

ments, and there is no absolute action nor radical change which can 

be immediately introduced into this world. One particular instrument 

must be modified by means of another which refers in turn to other 

instruments, and so on to infinity—But the world may also appear to 
consciousness as a non-instrumental totality, or as being modifiable 
without intermediary and in great quantities. In this case, classes of 

the world will act immediately on consciousness; they are present to it 

without distance (for example, the face which frightens us through the 

window: it acts on us without instruments, and does not require the 
opening of a window, the leaping of a man into the room or his walk- 

ing on the floor.) Reciprocally consciousness aims at combatting these 

dangers or at modifying these objects without distance and without 

instruments by absolute and massive modifications of the world. This 
aspect of the world is entirely coherent, it is the magic world. We will 

call emotion the sudden plunge of consciousness into magic. Or, if you 

prefer, there is emotion when the world of instruments vanishes sud- 

denly and the magic world takes its place. It is false, then, to see in 
emotion a fleeting disorder of the organism and of the mind which 
would disturb psychic life from without. It is, on the contrary, the 
return of consciousness to the magic attitude, one of the great attitudes 
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that are essential to it, with the appearance of the correlative world, 
the magic world. Emotion is not an accident, it is a form of existence 
of consciousness, one of the ways in which it knows (in Heidegger's 
sense of “Verstehen”) its “Being-in-the-world.” 


Though the monograph is in large part a “technical” psychological treatise, 
this description obviously outruns the scope of traditional psychological con- 
cepts: it illustrates Sartre’s aim of building a “phenomenological psychology,” 
which examines essential structures of human consciousness in their essential 
structure, instead of collecting scattered and therefore non-essential “facts.” 
“Facts” are always, according to Sartre, many, disconnected, and _frag- 
mentary: they will never add up to a unified conception of human 
nature. Moreover, “facts” are non-significant: they are merely there: whereas 
human existence is significative—every structure in the human _ psyche 
essentially involves, and, in particular, means something about the whole of 
consciousness. Or again, “facts” of psychology are apprehended by the psy- 
chologist as if he were himself quite outside their scope—whereas the essential 
peculiarity of human consciousness is that it signifies itself; there is no science 
of human nature to which the humanity of the scientist himself is irrelevant. 
For this will-of-the-wisp of statistical objectivity, then, Sartre would substitute 
a more complex and difficult, but also more unified account of human nature— 
like that of Heidegger in Sein und Zeit. In such a context emotion, for example, 
appears to be not an accident of human nature superadded to an account of 
sensation, locomotion, etc., as it is for the classical psychologist, but as the 
passage quoted indicates, an essential function of consciousness, a basic way in 
which it grasps, i.e. “comprehends” its world. And psychology in general 
becomes, in this interpretation, the consequence of, not the prelude to what 
Sartre calls an “anthropology”, a phenomenological account of the “essence of 


man. 


This may look like the very opposite of Existentialism, which asserts that 
man has no single essence, that every man creates himself out of his unique 
situation. But the contradiction is presumably only a verbal one. Of course 
the fact that a man has no single essence is an essential aspect of man’s nature— 
and it is just as possible to discover this essential uniqueness in individual 
human beings as it is to discover the essential sameness (for us at least) of the 
members of some other classes, like seashells or cabbages. 

Moreover, the particular concepts in terms of which Sartre here describes 
man-in-his-world have far-reaching implications, for instance, for the traditional 
philosophical problem of the relation of “reason” and the “passions.” 

According to Sartre, an emotion is a transformation of the world in which 
consciousness moves suddenly from the technical to the magical apprehension 
of its world. So, for example, in the patients described by Janet, hysteria or 
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fainting was a way of banishing the fearful object from consciousness when 
it could not be got rid of in any other way: the world, too difficult to be 
subject to alteration by techniques, had to be changed, magically, by conscious- 
ness itself. Similarly, anger is a way of evading difficulties that cannot be over- 
come by the roads open on an instrumental level. Now, as Sartre says, the 
joy of a lover whose mistress has just assured him of her love is a kind of 
possession by incantation, overcoming magically in one bound all the small 
external actions that remain for him to accomplish. In all these cases it is an 
“incantation”, using the body, that transforms the world. In other cases it is 
the world itself that suddenly appears as magic without our active agency. That 
is so, for example, when one is suddenly horrified by the appearance of a face 
at the window: one is startled out of a routine technical handling of a situation 
into the immediate confrontation with something unknown and unexplained— 
the familiar world of action gives way to the strange one of fright. But in 
either kind of “transformation” it is the sudden shock of a descent (chute) 
from technique to magic that constitutes an emotion. 


Now, obviously, this distinction between the technical and the magical 
puts the whole problem of the relation between thought and emotion in a 
radically new light. For one thing, according to Sartre, both action—which 
externalizes the technical manipulation of means and ends in reasoning—and 
emotion operate principally on a non-reflective level of consciousness: He says 
earlier in the same essay: 


The subject attempting to solve a practical problem is exteriorized 
in the world. He grasps the world at each instant, in the course of all 
his actions. If he fails in his attempts, if he becomes angry, his irrita- 
tion itself is still another mode in which the world appears to him. 
And it is not necessary for the subject, between the unsuccessful action 
and his anger, to return into himself and intercalate a reflective con- 
sciousness. There can be an unbroken transition from the non-reflective 
consciousness “acted world” (action) to the non-reflective consciousness 
“hateful world” (anger). The second is a transformation of the first 
. . . We tend too much to the belief that action is a constant transition 
from the non-reflective to the reflective, from the world to ourselves. 
In this process, we would become aware of the problem (non-reflection 
—consciousness of the world), then of ourselves in the role of having 
the problem to solve (reflection); starting from this reflection, we 
would conceive an action to the extent that it should be held by us 
(reflection) and we would redescend next into the world to carry out 
the (non-reflective) action, at this point considering only the acted 
object. Then, all the new difficulties, all the partial setbacks requiring 
a retightening of our adaption would direct us back to the reflective 
level. From this, a constant back-and-forth play that would constitute 
action. 

Now, it is certain that we can reflect on our actions. But an opera- 
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tion performed on the universe is more often than not carried through 
without the subject leaving the non-reflective plane. For example, at 
this moment, I am writing but I am not conscious of writing. Shall we 
say that habit has caused me to be unconscious of the movements 
made by my hand in writing the letters? This would be absurd. Per- 
haps I have the habit of writing, but not at all that of writing certain 
words in a certain order. In a general way, one should mistrust ex- 
planations by Habit. In reality, the act of writing is not at all un- 
conscious, it is an immediate creation of my consciousness. Only it is 
not conscious of itself. Writing is becoming actively aware of the words 
as they are born under my pen. Not of words as they are written 
by me: I apprehend intuitively the words in so far as they have the 
structural quality of coming ex nihilo and yet of not being creators 
of themselves, but of being passively created. At the very moment 
when I trace one, I do not pay isolated attention to each one of the 
strokes formed by my hand: I am in a special condition of waiting, 
creative waiting, I am waiting for the word—which I know in advance— 
to borrow my hand as it writes and the strokes that it traces in order 
to be brought into being. (pp. 30-31). 


If this is sound, the Aristotelian account of deliberation, in which reason 
weighs instruments to an end set by desire, is incorrect and irrelevant. Nor in 
the light of the distinction between the two types of non-reflective conscious- 
ness, technique and magic, does the Humian-pragmatic account, in terms ot 
impulses succeeding one another, fare much better. For the handling of in- 
struments in situations calling for technical mastery is in this view a totally 
different matter from the magical Verstehen which characterizes the emotions 
—and in fact all direct apprehension of one consciousness by another. The 
difference is clear in the example of the face at the window: in instrumental 
terms the face is so many paces away, the other side of the windowpane, etc.; 
emotionally, it is there, immediately, present without space to the horrified 
consciousness. It would be equally absurd, if this theory is right, to ask reason 
to “control” the emotions and to interpret logic as a kind of faded impulse- 
sequence. The latter alternative neglects the genuine difference of the two 
modes of apprehension; the former fails to recognize the consiitutive character 
of the emotions. Sartre defines emotion as the sudden collapse of consciousness 
from technique to magic—or he describes it as a kind of diminution of con- 
sciousness. That would make one think the technical the normal, the other 
a kind of falling off from it. Yet in L’Etre et le Néant Sartre makes it clear 
that the individual becomes the project that he is essentially through his re- 
lation to other individuals, with whom, in Sartre’s view, he enters into con- 
flict. If, then, the relation of one individual to another is fundamentally 
magical, non-technical, the instrumental sort of Verstehen would seem to be, 
though sometimes on a higher or more reflective level of consciousness, less 
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basic to the peculiar character of each individual life. It would seem even to 
operate principally in the interstices of le monde magique. 

The revolutionary character of this conception appears if one looks at 
what is in a very real sense the philosophic system of the modern European 
tradition: the grand expression of the supremacy of reason, i.e. the Ethics 
of Spinoza. Despite the obvious difference between instruments and efficient 
causes, there is a strange resemblance, in a way, between Sartre’s technical 
world with its indefinite series of instrumental causation and Spinoza’s system 
of mediate finite modes linked in an infinite series of mechanical causes. And 
in each case this apprehension within an infinite series of organized cause 
and effect relations is supplemented by a more direct understanding of and 
through wholes. But how different in all its human and metaphysical impli- 
cations is Sartre’s mass-movement of magical understanding from the unifica- 
tion of Spinoza’s world in the third kind of knowledge. It is a principle en- 
tirely at variance with reason and formal cause that, in Sartre's account, sup- 
plements the world of utensils. Yet it is, perhaps, a principle of more direct 
and ample human significance, for us at least, than the reason that found its 
most perfected philosophic expression in the Ethics. 

On the other hand, there is always the suspicion, with Sartre's theories, 
that they are a bit too apt—or at least too clever, in a flashy way, to be quite 
true. In this case at least, as Sartre himself says, there is the necessity of trying 
to apply this definition of emotion to the analysis of other examples. In par- 
ticular, for example, there is the question of how what Sartre apparently calls 
sentiments are related to emotions: that is, long-time, continuous emotional 
attitudes which appear to sustain the world rather than transform it. 
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Sartre’s Theatre 


Although Sartre’s role in the modern theater has been that of an inno 
vator, his plays are not absolutely novel in their form and purpose; their roots 
extend back as far as the French classical stage. Other techniques and ideas 
gleaned from more recent playwrights have been added to somewhat traditional 
material, but not slavishly, for Sartre has adapted from the past only those 
elements of dramatic art which best serve his new type of theater. The extent 
of Sartre’s innovation as well as his specific attitude toward theater in our time 
are best revealed in the four works which he has written for the French stage 
and which have enjoyed considerable success at home and, more or less, abroad. 

The Flies (Les Mouches) is undoubtedly Sartre’s richest and best con- 
structed play. The plot, with several modifications, is taken from Euripides’s 
trilogy concerning the protagonist Orestes who kills Clytemnestra, his mother, 
and her husband Aegisthus in order to avenge the murder of his father 
Agamemnon. The new elements, however, are of fundamental importance. 
Upon his arrival in his native Argos, Orestes finds the people hopelessly bowed 
under the weight of a supposed guilt (they feel responsible for Agamemnon’s 
death), a condition continually fostered in them by Aegisthus through terri- 
fying ceremonies centered about the return of the shades of the dead to torment 
the living. Orestes is driven to murder the royal couple partly through Electra’s 
persuasion, partly as a matter of selfish retribution, but mainly because of his 
desire to free his people from their spiritual bondage. In this way Sartre lifts 
Orestes’s crime from a theme of completely personal vengeance to one of uni- 
versal redress and atonement for the wrong done to the people of Argos by 
Aegisthus, Clytemnestra, and Zeus. After committing his crime, Orestes be- 
comes a free individual, subject to the laws of neither men nor gods. With 
this new freedom ever foremost in his mind, he is able to leave Argos and to 
take upon himself the physical! embodiment of his people's remorse, the cluster 
of flies that have been plaguing the city and the persistent harrying of the 
Furies. Thus he leaves his people once more in possession of their human 
dignity. The visual impact of this play is intensified by the carryings-on of the 
hysterical mobs and by the appearance of personified superstitions, such as 
the Furies. The characters are traditional: the vengeful, but high-minded 
Orestes, his bewildered sister Electra, the jealous and parasitic Zeus, afraid of 
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man’s aspiration to freedom, and finally the scheming pair, Aegisthus and 
Clytemnestra. As in most of Sartre’s plays the characters are sketched just= 
enough to allow them to carry along the main idea of the play. They are but 
living figures, each embodying a single idea, whose main purpose is to portray 
a specific human situation. Moreover they do not evolve as characters; any 
seeming development is merely the appearance, gradual or sudden, of a latent 
possibility already deep within them. The dialogue is extremely modern, swift 
and at times vulgar. This does not, however, merely create repugnance, but 
rather heightens the apalling situation of the story. The central theme in this— 
play, which discusses the overthrow of unjust tyrants in order to restore freedom 
and dignity to the oppressed, was undoubtedly suggested by French political 
conditions under the recent German occupation. In spite of the fact that other 
ideas of less importance lie scattered throughout the dialogue—freedom, choice, 
etc.—_the play sounds a strong note of resistance, and is in this sense a “thesis” 
play. Although it is tied to a specific historical situation, the play merits a 
worthy position in its genre, i. e. among all plays which seek by their example 
to improve the human lot. 


If The Flies is Sartre’s best play in its richness of color, in its intensity 
and nobility of purpose, Morts sans sépulture (The Unburied Dead) is his most 
terrifying play. The plot is quite simple: five members of the French Resistance 
suffer mental and physical torture at the hands of three officers of the Pétain 
régime. The scenes alternate between the attic, where the psychological reac- 
tions of the prisoners are minutely analysed, and the classroom downstairs wher: 
these same men are worked over by the miiliciens. Although the characters are 
not keenly delineated, each one does possess a definite individuality: Canoris 
has been captured before and stands up well under torture; Sorbier breaks 
down completely and finally commits suicide in order to escape; Henri is a 
mixture of both Canoris and Sorbier, not strong enough to withstand torture 
and yet not yielding completely. Lucie is the strongest character and resists her 
tormentors throughout the play, although the fear of death humbles her finally; 
Frangois, a boy, is so thoroughly frightened that he is killed by his companions 
as a precautionary measure; and Jean, the typical Resistance leader who sees 
a purpose to his companions’ sacrifice, is brought in by the dramatist only to 
provide the hope of escape for the others. The three officers, who exhibit vary- 
ing degrees of sadism, are but rapidly sketched. This play, like the following _ 
one, No Exit (Huis-Clos) is more Sartrean than The Flies inasmuch as it con- 
fronts the characters and the audience with a Heideggerian Grenzsituation 
(limit-situation) wherein man’s mind is forced to its most serious choices. 
The Unburied Dead attempts to present such a situation by haunting certain 
persons with the spectre of torture, and to analyze carefully their thoughts and 
emotions. Not only are the results of their choices shown clearly, but the author 
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suggests that man’s willful decisions may be overthrown in a supposed moment 
of triumph by forces stronger than the man himself. This ironic twist at the 
fall of the curtain adds a new dimension to the play. 


No Exit contains practically no plot and no action. It is rather a specific 


_—situation which is in itself the complete motivation of the characters. Three 


people, a coward, a Lesbian, and a nymphomaniac murderess have been assigned 
a Second Empire drawing room in Hell for their punishment. Since there are 
no mirrors in this room and the presence of the other two persons is sharply 
felt by each one, the characters become, almost involuntarily, a mirror of the 
actions and thoughts of each other. Therein lies the conflict, for each has told 
the other his crimes and each taunts the other about them. Finally they realize 
what Hell really is—the stares and the mockery of other people. They sit down, 
the same situation begins all over, and the audience realizes that it is to con- 
tinue forever. Characterization scarcely exists because every person is merely 
the prototype of himself. The characters serve only as sounding boards for a 
minute breakdown of what thoughts, actions and emotions might be under ‘the 
stress of such a situation. The dialogue is rapid and nervous, and much is left 
to the imagination. The vocabulary is drawn generally from everyday life, and 
mirrors the former earthly status of each character. No Exit takes much of its 
piquancy from the fact that the characters can be either living or dead. The 
only thing that is important is that these people are in a situation where there 
are others—Hell means, ultimately, the impossibility of indifference. 

Sartre’s least effective play is The Respectful Prostitute (La Putain respect- 
ueuse), which falls short of the strict standards of dramatic art so evident in 
the plays discussed above. The plot centers about the conflict between the 
Whites and the Negroes in the South of the United States: A Negro is falsely 
accused of attacking a white prostitute (a Yankee). The real culprit is a local 
white man of high social standing. The Negro pleads with the prostitute to 
divulge the true story, but she hesitates; meanwhile she hides him in her bath- 
room. A visit by Senator Clarke, the culprit’s uncle, to the prostitute’s apart- 
ment ends in his persuading her to prosecute the innocent Negro so as to 
protect other White Women and to save the “more valuable” White Man from 
imprisonment. The girl acquiesces when she is promised the loving protection 
not only of the politician but also of his sister, who stands for American mother- 
hood. The curtain falls on this scene of false hope for the girl and the cruel 
hopelessness of the Negro’s situation. 

The shortcomings of this play stem from the fact that Sartre is describing 
circumstances with which he is evidently not intimately familiar. Nor is this 
the play’s only weakness. Although his characters do make a choice—in the 
Sartrean manner—they do so unconvincingly and their choices are visibly 
directed by the playwright. Perhaps if Sartre had added a fresh point of view, 
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or even had he made the characters’ choices seem more in keeping with their 
real selves, this play might be qualified to stand more firmly among his other 
three dramas. 

In an article in Theater Arts (June 1946) entitled Forgers of Myths, 
Sartre published a “manifesto of aims” for France’s younger playwrights. By 
comparing the ideas put forth there with the plays discussed above, we can 
now undertake the formulation of some of the fundamental principles of 
Sartre’s theater. These plays are concerned more with certain situations than 
with any character study, because, for Sartre, man is defined as a free being, 
who chooses his own identification when confronted with the necessities of a 
“limit” situation. The people in these plays are distinct from one another, 
not as types, but as right may conflict with right. In this respect Sartre’s theater 
derives from the Cornelian tradition which shows will at the very core of pas- 
sion. There is also a return to the Greek conceptions of tragedy, where a- 
passion was always the assertion of a right. The study of the conflict of charac- 
ters, then, is replaced by the presentation of the conflict of rights, a definite — 
separation from the realistic theater of the recent past. Since character study 
has been set aside, this theater speaks to the masses in terms of their most 
general preoccupations, “dispelling their anxieties in the form of myths which 
anyone can understand and feel deeply,” myths which reach all the dis- 
parate elements in the audience. Because these myths project for the audience 
an enlarged and enhanced picture of its own sufferings, the action of the plays 
is at an esthetic distance from the spectators. The play is a sort of religious 
“rite,” speaking to the spectators of themselves “with a constant reserve of 
manner which, far from breeding familiarity, will increase the distance between 
play and audience.” This is accomplished mainly by the choice of strange 
situations—a plague of “flies” in Ancient Greece; a torture chamber in enemy 
occupied territory; a Second Empire drawing room in Hell; and a prostitute’s 
room in the South. Sartre’s theater is separated from other theaters by this 
very technique of distance. His plays are short and violent, centered in general 
on a conflict of rights, written in a sparse, extremely tense style, like and yet 
unlike everyday speech, with but few people thrust into a situation where they 
must make a choice. It is the result of this choice which determines the main__ 
theme or thesis of the play, and the final outcome is always left in doubt until 
the very last moment. 

Jean-Paul Sartre’s theater originates in a noble tradition which he has 
enhanced with new and startling ideas. Regardless of the direction or con- 
centration of Sartre’s future writings, he has already left in his wake four very 
considerable plays for the contemporary stage. 
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Simone de Beauvoir: 


Ethics and Art 


Simone de Beauvoir brings to her novels a richness of meaning and a 
subtlety of intellect which we may assign, at least in part, to her training as a 
professor of philosophy. Her three novels, L’Invitée (1943), Le Sang des autres 
(1945), and Tous les hommes sont mortels (1946) together with her recent 
philosophic work, Pour une morale de l’ambiguité, (1947) reveal that she has 
devoted much of her thinking to the ethical implications of Existentialism. 
Indeed her philosophical work represents the first attempt on the part of any 
member of the post-war French group to formulate Existentialist ethics or to 
suggest what direction it will take. According to Mme de Beauvoir’s analysis 
in Pour une morale de lambiguité, two contrasting attitudes resume the 
erroneous ethical conceptions of the majority of people. There is first of all 
what she calls the “infantile morality” of the man who accepts authority and 
receives his values ready-made. On the other hand there is the ethics of the 
“adventurer”—of the Don Juans and the Cortezes who are totally indifferent to 
the content of their actions and to the existence of others. To one who would 
avoid these equally irresponsible approaches only a method can be given; there 
can be no easy rules, no formulas, and no comforting absolutes externally 
imposed. The rules must come from within, for liberty is the source of all 
ethical values. Such individualism does not lead to anarchy, Mme de Beauvoir 
holds, because man finds his law in this very freedom; his liberty is dependent 
upon the liberty of others for its own existence. Furthermore, such liberty is 
far from being a solipsism, because the individual is defined only by his relation 
to the world and to other individuals. An authentic morality, then, will be 
one which takes into account the dual aspect of a man’s existence as an indi- 
vidual and as a social being. 


In the novels of Jean-Paul Sartre, we may note in passing, it is the indi- 
vidual who receives the chief emphasis—Antoine Roquentin, for example, who 
is concerned with realizing the nature of his existence, or Mathieu, who 
obstinately pursues his personal liberty; and although the individual encounters 
obstacles to his liberty, it is still on himself as an individual that the attention 
is focused. But in the novels of Simone de Beauvoir, the focus is kept chiefly 
upon a conflict of free beings and the problems which they encounter as they 
struggle to achieve an authentic co-existence. The problem raised in L’Invitée 
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is how one can preserve his uniqueness as an individual while participating 
in collective relationships. The paradoxical nature of man’s existence consists 
in his solitude, separation, and need for such independence from others on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, in his relation to others by which alone his 
actions have meaning. Man finds in others the justification for his own existence. 
In Le Sang des autres the problem is whether an individual has the right to 
involve anyone in a conflict or cause which may or may not succeed and which 
may cost the one involved his life. Or as Jean Blomart puts it: “Does one have 
a right to pay with the blood of others?” 

Hegel attempts to resolve the paradox by asserting that just as the passing 
moment is preserved in the development of time and the brief duration of the 
individual in the life of humanity, so the single being finds himself again in 
the collectivity at the heart of which he has been lost. The error of this solu- 
tion, according to Mme de Beauvoir, consists in the fact that humanity or man 
as an abstraction has little meaning. Far from the rarified air of the Hegelian 
Idea, men continue to face these antinomies every day in the claims of society 
upon their personal liberties or in the infringement of their personal liberties 
upon that of other persons. A valid formulation of ethics will take into account 
this quotidian ambiguity of human existence. By an ethics of ambiguity Mme 
de Beauvoir does not mean one of confusion or one which has no meaning, 
but an ethics in which the meaning is never fixed and which recognizes that 
every situation is different: 

An ethics of ambiguity will be an ethics which refuses to deny 

a priori that separated existences can at the same time be joined 

among themselves, that their individual Jiberties can forge laws which 

are valid for all. 

Although such a relativistic theory of morals is as old as Protagoras, it is never- 
theless true that it largely agrees with the descriptions of the universe given 
by Einstein and Minkowski. 


L’Invitée is prefaced with the following quotation from Hegel's Phenomen- 
ology of Mind: “Each consciousness pursues the death of another.” In its con- 
text the quotation has two implications: one is that whereas the presence of 
another person implies that he may rob one of something which has great 
value, that he is a continual threat to one’s existence, his presence also carries 
with it the possibility of greatly enriching one’s existence. In other words if 
there were nothing to lose, there would also be nothing to gain. The second 
implication is that human consciousness of another consciousness involves the 
reduction of the “conceived” one from existant becoming to static being. In 
other words, in understanding my friend’s mind I must first “freeze” it, encom- 
pass it, and in this sense kill it. In the novel L’Invitée, Francoise and Pierre, 
who have built a successful life together by their collaboration in the theater 
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and whom Pierre describes as having “one life, one work, and one love,” decide 
to help Xaviére, a young girl from Rouen, to establish herself independently 
in Paris. They take her into their household and assume financial responsibility 
for her in the hope of enriching her existence and of making the morose girl 
happy. Although Xaviére is not completely unappreciative of their efforts, she 
nevertheless resents their intrusion upon her individuality and their attempts 
to effect changes in her—changes which involve a level of maturity for which 
Xaviére is not yet prepared. Thus unconsciously during the first half of the 
novel Francoise and Pierre pursue symbolically the death of Xaviére. At length 
they discover that friendship with Xaviére is almost impossible because she 
remains locked within herself and refuses to contribute in any way to the 
friendship. Although Pierre says of her: “One cannot live with Xaviére, only be. 
side her,” he nevertheless is strongly attracted by her brusque, almost savage 
charm. Frangoise, suffering all the anguish which a woman naturally would un- 
der the circumstances, discusses the matter with Pierre, who declares that his love 
for her is above and apart from his feeling for Xaviére, but that he will stop 
seeing Xaviére if Frangoise requests him to do so. The decision is difficult for 
Frangoise because she knows that even if Pierre made the sacrifice, his feeling 
for Xaviére would still persist, and it is really not sacrifice that she desires ot 
Pierre. Such a rationalistic approach to her problem on the part of Frangoise is 
not an artificial one; it is, on the contrary, entirely in keeping with her per- 
sonality. She is the independent woman who would prefer not to have a man 
at all than to have him against his will. This is an attitude which is also 
expressed in Pour une morale de l'ambiguité: 


To love authentically is to love in one’s otherness (altérité) and in 
that liberty by which the lover may escape. Love is therefore a re- 
nouncing of all possession, of all confusion; one renounces being in 
order that this being which one is not may be. 


Francoise decides that the renunciation of her claims as an individual upon 
Pierre will in no way take the passive form of resignation, but that she will 
continue friendly relations with both him and Xaviére in the trio arrange- 
ment which they had all agreed to at the beginning. At length it is Xaviére 
who by her selfishness and vindictiveness destroys not only her own relationship 
with Pierre but also with Gerbert, Pierre’s young friend who had also been 
attracted to her. When Gerbert confesses his love to Francoise toward the end 
of the book we witness in her very triumph the heroine’s ironic downfall: by 
her adoption of Xavitre she had pursued the younger girl’s death, and her 
generous acceptance of Xaviére’s competition had itself been a strategy of 
containment. Francoise, seeing that the situation has reached an impasse and 
that to the extent to which she has gained, Xaviére has lost, and vice versa, 
believes that one of them must be eliminated. Her first thought is of herself, 
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but she knows that Xaviére does not love either Pierre or Gerbert and would 
only make them both miserable. Remaining consistent to her motivations, she 
turns on the gas jet in the room where Xaviére is sleeping. In conclusion Mme 
de Beauvoir says of Francoise: 


“No one could condemn her, no one absolve her. Her act belonged 
only to herself . . . She had finally chosen. She had chosen herself.” 


Mme de Beauvoir’s most successful novel is unquestionably Le Sang des 
autres, In fact it does not seem an exaggeration to say that if the skillful 
blending of content and form is our artistic criterion, this novel has not yet 
been equalled by Sartre or Camus. By sustained emotional intensity and by 
various techniques, such as substituting an intuitive for a chronological order 
and gliding from the first to the third person, Mme de Beauvoir consistently 
achieves the combined effect she is seeking: the fixed drama of a crucial situa- 
tion as it reflects back and recreates its past and, simultaneously, the poetic 
fluidity of that past as it develops forward into our consciousness. The novel 
is beautifully ordered, and the reader does not feel as he often does in L’Invitée 
that many scenes could just as well have been omitted. Le Sang des autres, 
which is prefaced with a quotation from Dostoievsky: “Each man is responsible 
for everything before everyone,” treats in alternately concrete and abstract 
terms the question of responsibility. To those critics who would attack her 
ethical ideas on the grounds that since she is atheistic, questions of right and 
wrong can have no meaning for her, or, as one of Dostoievsky’s characters in 
The Possessed says: “If God does not exist, then everything is permitted,” 
Mme de Beauvoir replies that if God does not exist, then a heavier responsi- 
bility than ever falls upon man. A God could pardon or expiate, whereas 
without God every act is irreparable in its consequences. Freedom of choice 
involves responsibility because man not only chooses for himself, but in a 
larger sense he chooses for everyone else as well. The refusal to choose is also 
a choice as Jean Blomart in Le Sang des autres discovers. Seated at the bedside 
of his fiancée Héléne Bertrand, who has been fatally injured on a dangerous 
mission for the Resistance and who will die before morning, Jean Blomart, 
leader of the Resistance group, relives the moments of their past together. 
Before dawn he has to decide whether or not he will continue his underground 
activities in spite of German reprisals on innocent French hostages. The anguish 
of the situation is increased because the chances of failure are very great. 
Blomart says: 

“Perhaps you are dying for nothing. For nothing the yellow notices 

and the doors which open and close and the cracking of bullets at 


dawn ... For nothing . . . All these crimes, for nothing . . . Only 
your death is sure and this night.” ‘ 


As the events of his past return to him he realizes that in each of his 
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personal decisions someone was hurt. First it was his mother when he refused 
to take his father’s place as head of a large printing business and joined the 
Communist Party. It was under his influence that the young poet Jacques 
Landreu had joined the Party and in the course of their activities was killed. 
Later, when Jean discovered that the communists were about to push France 
into war, he withdrew from the Party. His friends Masson and Périer criticized 
him, saying that although he wanted the defeat of Hitler he was unwilling 
to pay the price. Blomart replied: “It is easy to pay with the blood of others.’ 
Yet he came to realize later that in spite of his refusal he had become involved 
in the conflict, and that he had not saved lives but had only caused more to be 
lost. Blomart carried this new realization over into action by organizing a local 
Resistance group. 


The completely alive and delightful Héléne Bertrand adds much to the 
artistic merit of the novel; she is Mme de Beauvoir’s most human creation: 
a strong-willed, high-spirited girl who becomes bored with her unimaginative 
fiancé Paul Périer and refuses to marry him: “I am useful to your happiness,” 
she says, “but you do not feel a need for me.” Héléne seems particularly alive 
to the reader because of the fact that he sees her develop from an egocentric 
adolescent into a woman capable of accepting responsibility and finally of in- 
spiring the love of Jean Blomart. Blomart said that what he noticed first about 
Héléne was her “bold taste for sincerity”, and he had noticed this precisely 
because it was a trait common to them both. He had left home, and Héléne 
had left Paul; both had been willing to sever ties of long standing because they 
felt the compelling necessity for a more authentic existence. When Héléne 
tells Jean that she is in love with him, he sends her home because he considers 
her to be merely a bored adolescent who wants to be amused. The results of 
this refusal have far-reaching and disastrous effects upon them both. Héléne is 
one of the best examples of an Existentialist heroine who “creates her essence 
by her existence”, and, after much personal suffering, she evolves into the sort 
of person capable of inspiring Blomart’s love. “It is indeed this which is moving 
about love,” he says, “that it is we who create its truth.” 


Mme de Beauvoir’s last novel, Tous les hommes sont mortels, is a dis- 
appointment. Her theme, contained in the title, scarcely needs over three 
hundred and fifty pages of proof. It is the story of Fosca, an Italian nobleman 
of the thirteenth century, who drinks an elixir which makes him immortal. 
In the year 1944 he meets a young actress, Régine, who falls in love with him 
and whom, after a brief liaison, he leaves. Before his departure he tells her the 
story of his life through the centuries. Long before Fosca reaches the French 
Revolution the reader begins to feel that the weight of the centuries is too 
much for him to bear. Fosca’s reactions to his existence are very much what one 
would expect. He has lost all desire to struggle, all desire to love or be loved; 
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he cannot interest himself in writing plays or novels as Régine hopes he will, 
because to him all stories are the same—they are all accounts of the same game— 
the game of existence. “His days had only one color; the color of indifference.” 
So complete was this indifference that many who did not know his story often 
compared him to a dead man. From the immortal point of view of this living 
dead man all the struggles of history are futile, but he can never persuade any 
of his friends of this precisely because of the temporal nature of their existence. 
Such a man is the only sort who can avoid becoming “engaged” in conflict, and 
his position is clearly not an enviable one. 


The “summum bonum” as Mme de Beauvoir conceives it seems to be the 
achievement of an authentic existence, but this authentic existence differs for 
every man. For her characters, liberty is not a pursuit but a state of being, 
which in the case of Xaviére is denied and in the case of Francoise is accepted; 
it is not an abstraction, but is realized by the individual only as he participates 
with others in the affairs of their common existence. To the question “What is 
the purpose of existence?” she would answer that nothing is decided in advance; 
it is we who give meaning to a cause or create our purposes. Therefore it is 
man who gives meaning to the universe by his freedom of choice; he makes 
himself and his universe as well. As Pierre said in L’Invitée: “What a man is 
and what he does are one.” Evil is not a matter of an error of judgment as we 
find it in Plato and Spinoza, but the result of a perverted will as we find it in 
Christian thought. It is because evil and failure have meaning, because 
“terrestrial damnation” is a real possibility, that their opposites—wisdom, joy, 
and victory—have meaning. There is no “solution” to these ethical problems 
which can correspond with the nature of existence, for the paradox itself is at 
the heart of the problem! Man’s liberty is an “engaged liberty”, his separation 
from others a linked separation; his creativity involves negativity or the possi- 
bility of escape into “mauvaise foi”; man is forever projecting, yet never com- 
pletely achieving his projects. Since the nature of existence is ambiguous a valid 
ethics must be an “ethics of ambiguity”. The chief merit of Mme de Beauvoir’s 
ethics is that it is in agreement with the descriptions of the universe given by 
the most advanced scientific thought. As knowledge advances, corresponding 
revisions must be made in our ethical concepts. The chief difficulty to be found 
here is the fact that many people do not possess a sufficiently cultivated sense 
of social responsibility for such an ethics. But perhaps we have here a hint of 
what the prevailing ethical thought of the next century will be. 

In an article entitled La Littérature et la métaphysique (Les Temps 
Modernes, April, 1946) Mme de Beauvoir issues an important challenge to 
the ideal of art for art’s sake, which she finds no longer applicable to our 
culture; it is as impossible, in our time, to separate the philosophy or the values 
of the critic or novelist from his novel or criticism as it is to separate mind and 
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body. It is no longer a question of whether philosophy will enter the novel, but 
which philosophy and what ideas. The philosophical novelist, according to Mme 
de Beauvoir, has a dual responsibility: to confront the “commonality” with 
abstractions of the key concerns of the human condition; and to intensify, 
dramatize, and “sell” his ideas with all the novelistic devices at his command. 
Mme de Beauvoir adds that the novel should be for reader and novelist “a 
living discovery, an authentic adventure, and it is this authenticity which dis- 
tinguishes a great work from one which is merely clever.” 

In her novels and in her philosophic works Simone de Beauvoir has 
proved herself to be one of the most capable writers of the post-war French 
group. Her works are evidence of the fact that she herself attains the objectives 
of her own prescription, that is, in her novels she has given metaphysical con- 
cepts a sensuous form, and also has interpreted or made abstract the concrete 
in an effort to help the reader analyze more clearly his own problems. 
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Ethic and Poetry 
in the Work of Camus 


In a world where all is Malentendu, it would be surprising if the relation- 
ships between a writer and his public were free from confusion. Albert Camus 
is commonly regarded as a realistic novelist. He is, on the contrary, a poet 
and moralist. L’Etranger is a tour de force performed under the influence of 
Kafka and certain American novelists, notably the James Cain of The Postman 
Always Rings Twice, but even in this triumph of the impersonal style Camus 
does not succeed in stifling the lyricism which runs underneath the whole tale 
to burst out free at last in the final pages. La Peste, in which one recognizes 
many of the devices of L’Etranger and the same passive humor, seems to me 
nonetheless to take its position in the lyrical development presaged by Noces. 

A thoroughgoing Romantic, Camus does little in any of his works but attempt 
to elucidate his own destiny. What interests us in his ideas is above all their 
dramatic significance with reference to himself. When he speaks of Don Juan, 
when he evokes Caligula, it is of Camus that we inevitably think. And whether 
he takes Chamfort for “intercessor”’—in the preface which he has written for 
an edition of the Maxims, where he makes the moralist a hero to his own taste 
—whether he pursues his romantic meditations in the cemeteries of Algeria or 
the monasteries of Tuscany, it is always upon Camus that the interrogation 
bears, it is his own anguish, revolt and joy which find expression. Albert Camus 
is not one of those writers the nature and patterns of whose ideas one examines 
coldly. He is one of those of whom we study—will study, rather, information 
is lacking as yet—the life. We cannot speak of that preoccupation with death, of 
that “jalousie du bonheur” which pervades his writings without thinking of 
the disease which overtook the writer in his youth. The heroic figure of Albert 
Camus bulks larger than the frame of his work. Camus himself is undoubtedly 
the most perfect example of that “absurd hero” whom he endeavors to portray. 


The work of such a writer hews close to the line of his personal develop- 
ment; the youth from which the work springs, the youthful essays, assume a 
large importance. The whole of Barrés is to be found in Un homme lire. 
I believe that all that Camus has produced up to this time is latent in his first 
book of essays, published in Algeria, Noces. “A man lives with a few familiar 
ideas,” says Camus, “two or three . . . It takes ten years to have an idea truly 
one’s own—an idea which can be talked about.” 
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We must seize the thought of Albert Camus where it was born, on a beach 
burnt by the sun of Africa. 


It would not have been necessary to read this sentence in Noces, “There 
are places in which the spirit languishes and dies,” to recognize in this sumptu- 
ous prose the influence of Barrés. This romanticism, this irony, this obsession 
with death and la volupté were already evident in the Barrés of the Culte du 
moi. Here too we must give ourselves over to the magic of the word, let the 
“‘puissances des sentiments” have their way. Do we not detect in these rich 
cadences the particular shudder which runs the whole length of Du sang and 
of Amori et Dolori Sacrum? 

Indifference and insensitivity can crystallize a countenance into the 

mineral grandeur of a landscape. As certain Spanish peasants come to 

resemble the olive trees of their own land, so the faces of Giotto, 
freed of those shadows which reveal the soul, resemble Tuscany itself 

in its essential and distinctive quality: the play of passion at the expense 

of motion, the mixture of asceticism and voluptuousness, the resonance 

common to earth and man, in which man like the earth achieves 

reality somewhere between misery and love. There are, after all, few 
truths of which the heart is sure. And I yielded to this truth one eve- 
ning as shadows began to drown in a vast mute sadness the vines and 
olives of the Florentine countryside. Sadness in that country is never 
more than a commentary upon beauty. And in the train which vanished 
across the evening I felt something released within me. Can I doubt 
today that, with all its appearance of sadness, this was, nevertheless, 
happiness? 
Nor can we help thinking of Barrés’s greatest successor, Montherlant—the 
Montherlant of Aux fontaines du désir, moralist “de l’alternance.” In Camus 
and Montherlant we find the same taste for certain violent images of Renais- 
sance Italy (the Stendhalian epigraph of the book); the same concern with a 
splendidly pagan attitude; the same thirst after happiness; down to the same 
mannerisms of style. Above all, we find the same desire to exhaust nature in all 
its manifestations. Camus speaks somewhere of that “oscillation which carries 
certain men from asceticism to pleasure, from austerity to a profusion of 
pleasures.” That is exactly the definition of Montherlant’s “alternance.” This 
quantitative method—for enlarging the capacities of the emotions by the play 
of contradiction and alternance—will be used by the philosopher of the 
Mythe de Sisyphe in his effort to triumph over the absurd by making it live. 
The traveler of Noces was already aware that “everything that exalts life 
increases at the same time its absurdity”—and so this multiplied life which he 
offers is in fact nothing other than that bloom of heroism which is also the 
flowering of the absurd. Camus will remain faithful to the passionate evangel 
absorbed as an adolescent on the sunbeaten shore. 
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A Mediterranean evangel . . . Barrés, Gide, men of the north, came to it 
only later, after a difficult initiation. Camus was born in the state of grace. 
Racing along those beaches he learned that “hors du soleil, des baisers et des 
parfums” everything is pointless. Such is the conviction of Rambert, the journ- 
alist of La Peste, whose ideas Camus is far from disavowing. This theme of 
happiness is expressed with a felicitous regularity in the works of Camus by 
the image of sea-bathing. In almost all his books we find a lyrical description 
of swimming in the sea. It is of Mediterranean shores that Martha of Le 
Malentendu dreams when she longs to escape from her prison of mountains 
and overshadowed earth, her Europe in which she has lost life and color. 
Camus loves to contrast the melancholy of the north with the wild health of 
the Midi. This is how Meursault describes Paris, for his mistress: “It’s dirty. 














There are pigeons and dark courtyards. The people have white faces.” Before 


the exuberance of nature in these Mediterranean countries one question does 
not arise, that of the future life. A complete philosophy is expressed in the 
burning sensation of the instant. There is no eternity “save for the curve of 
days.” “The world is fine, and beyond it no salvation.” We see how a code is 
born, at once from indifference (to whatever is not present sensation) and from 
revolt (against everything that obstructs enjoyment). The supreme evil is death 


and all that brings us closer to it—old age and disease. I do not know whether — 


Albert Camus had already looked upon the face of death at the time when he 
wrote Noces, but the pages of that book are thoroughly imbued with the 
physical horror of death. We find the writer formulating his ironies in ceme- 
teries and recording the macabre witticisms of Algerian embalmers. This is a 
foretaste of the fine verve which he will demonstrate later in his attacks on 
the ridiculous and hateful aspects of death in human society. Consider the 
burial of Meursault’s old mother, in L’Etranger (I said a moment ago that in 
all of Camus’ books there is a plunge in the sea: there is also a burial!) 
Remember the nightmarish description of the destruction of plague-stricken 
bodies in La Peste, the journey of the little suburban tramway loaded with 
stinking corpses to the crematory oven, while a few fanatics, hidden behind 
rocks and in defiance of the law, throw derisory flowers upon the convoy. 

No reconciliation with death is possible. The only courageous attitude is 
that of revolt. This revolt with which Camus will associate the idea of com- 
plicity which he wishes to establish as the foundation of his code (Remarques 
sur la Révolte) is proclaimed as early as Noces: “to live is to refuse to resign 
oneself.” “All my horror of dying finds its expression in my jalousie de vivre. 
I am jealous of those who will live and for whom flowers and desires for 
women will have their full fleshly meaning.” 

Revolt against physical ills, against death, but also temptation to say yea 
to the world, to take one’s ease in this comradely creation: here are the two 
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complementary reactions of a single body of thought, face to face with the 
absurdity of existence. “Florence!” exclaimed the traveler. “One of the few 
places in Europe where I have perceived that at the heart of my revolt lay 
an act of consent.” In the extreme depth of his pessimism he discovers an 
optimism, born of that great complicity which binds men to the world. “How 
shall we consecrate that accord between love and revolt?” One feels keenly that 
there, for Camus, lies the great problem. La Peste is an attempt, not always 
convincing, to ratify this accord. The sainthood to which Tarrou aspires is 
precisely that. privileged state in which love and revolt are reconciled. Saint- 
hood and complicity are one. The remotest sentiments are reconciled in the 
great whole. “. . . At a certain temperature of existence, soul and blood live 
in peace amid their contradictions, as indifferent to duty as to faith.” Crime and 
charity, revolt and acceptance, wrath and love are fused, neutralize one another 
in a single transcendant unity which has the very visage of indifference (the 
great Es igual of the Spaniards, which Montherlant is fond of citing). This 
complicity which Camus will proclaim must be understood as extending to all 
nature, to animals, to seasons, to elements. (‘““The wind fashioned me to the 
image of the burning nudity which enclosed me.”) The complicity of Meur- 
sault with the early afternoon sun will be the cause of the murder. It is the 
complicity of Caligula with nature, the moon, with the poetry and absurdity 
of the world which will make of him a mad and criminal tyrant. I am convinced 
that the profound meaning of the night bathing by which Tarrou and Rieux 
seal their friendship is that of a deep accord with the respiration of the earth 

____ itself{—beyond unhappiness and beyond death. 

: The extreme sensitivity of Albert Camus to the aspects of the external 
world, to colors, odors, to the familiar sounds of the city, this sensitivity which 
has given us so many admirable pages in his novels, is the evidence of that 
vast inclusiveness, of the “resonance common to earth and to man, by which 
man like the earth achieves reality somewhere between misery and love.” But 
what name shall we give to that “common resonance,” that “complicity,” if not 
the name of poetry? The true foundation of the code of Albert Camus is 

* poetic. (We should mention here the “murderous power” of poetry as Caligula 
feels it.) It is futile to maintain, as George Bataille has done, that this code 
is in flagrant contradiction with itself. There is no “degradation” of the 
morality of revolt into “ordinary morality” simply because an attempt is made 
to reconcile revolt and love. Poetry finds its substance in this antinomy. The 
code of revolt posits in itself the possibility of an acceptance, and at this limit, 
the limit which is the frontier of poetry, one thing cancels out the other. 


® e eo * ® 
The world of poetry is a world of purity. No understanding with the 
gods, with society, no temporization with misery and death corrupt it. A world 
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of suicides, of innocent criminals, of revolutionary saints. Chamfort, who 
pushes his revolt to the point of destroying himself, is a “pur.” Caligula, who 
pursues even to madness his absurd ideal, is a “pur.” What is this state of 


purity? “To be pure,” we read in Noces, “is to rediscover that country of the 


heart where the kinship of all things in the world is revealed, where deeds of 
blood become one with the violent pulsations of the two o'clock sun.” (The 


e 


justification of the crime in L’Etranger.) This heart’s country is the strange 


domain where a Saint-Just and a Rimbaud are bound in the same complicity. 
It is the chosen place of a secret society of criminals, of condemned men, of 
poets, where a Meursault and a Tarrou join company with a Stavrogin. The 
heroes that people this novelist’s world of Camus are clearly “possessed,” and 
the “understanding” which Rieux shows for all the “insulted and injured” 
makes him a saint of the gospel according to Dostoyevsky. The kinship with 
Dostoyevsky extends, further, to the form of Camus’s novel. La Peste is, like 
The Possessed, an honest and thorough chronicle of “events which took place 
in our town.” The disparity between the horror and grandeur of events and 
the “mediocrity”—literary mediocrity, very well assumed—of the narrator gives 
rise to the strangeness and the sort of passive humor common to the two novels. 
There is in Camus an occasionally sentimental evangelism which the humor 
and impersonality of the technique do not always succeed in masking. 


It has been said that La Peste is an allegorical novel. We should say, 
rather, that all the works of Camus are bathed in allegory, the natural atmos- 
phere of poetry. God has been exiled from an absurd universe, to be replaced 
by a multitude of gods and heroes bearing such names as Wind, Sea, Plague, the 
Condemned, Don Juan. All of Camus’s characters are “bright with myth.” Has 
it been observed that the author announces, from one book to another, his 
subjects? The theme of Le Malentendu is in L’Etranger: Meursault in prison 
finds a bit of newspaper in which he reads the news item which will make the 
subject of the play. In La Peste there is an allusion to the murder of an Arab 
by a business employee at two o'clock in the afternoon. And this is more than 
mere ingenuity. I see here the will of the author to raise to the loftiness of 
the myth those fables which he relates. The myth can be retold, reinterpreted 
in various ways; but the myth itself remains immortal. Meursault, Martha, 
Tarrou are characters on the order of Sisyphus. This is no township competi- 
tion, but an Olympian rivalry. The city of Oran in La Peste becomes a fabu- 
lous city suspended halfway between the real and the imaginary. (I very nearly 
said that the Venice and the Combray of Proust are thus suspended; the world 
of Proust is also impregnated with allegory.) It is the realism of detail, the 
humor, which bear up this kind of universe and bring off the mise en place. 
And we can foresee the breadth which the imaginative world of Camus may 
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attain when this capacity for representing myths is placed at the service of 
psychology. 
es & « * e 

An ethics engendered by an aesthetics, the code of Albert Camus remains 
that of an élite. The heroes in whom this code takes on flesh and blood are all 
possessed by an “inhuman lyricism,” as Cherea says speaking of Caligula. The 
poetic modes in which their revolt finds utterance are themselves exceptional. 
In the word “complicity” itself, which Camus prefers to “solidarity,” there is a 
proud suggestion of choice, of election. The accomplices are the elect, the nay- 
sayers, the slayers and the slain. The little band grouped around the physician 
Rieux is a sort of knighthood vowed, like all knighthoods, to heroism and 
death. This is a code valid for the times of Resistance—or, rather, a code which 
postulates an eternal Resistance. Tarrou dies opportunely. But we should like 
to know what would have become of him, what would have become of Rieux 
in an Oran rid of the plague. A certain kind of “purity,” pushed to its furthest 
logical development, is no longer defensible. Witness Rimbaud. Witness thi 
whole development of poetry. 

(Translated by Warren Ramsey) 
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Camus and 


the Novel of the “Absurd” 


The Stranger by Camus is 2 book which can easily baffle the reader. Is it 
a novel of ideas, does it contain a thesis, and what has the author set out to 
prove? Should it be judged as a psychological study of a pathological case, or 
is this case merely a symbol behind which are hidden larger meanings? Is it a 
“philosophical” novel, and it so, does Camus propose any solutions, or are his 
theories only negative and destructive? All these questions somehow arise even 
before it is possible to assess the artistic value of the book; and because these 
questions arise so early, the reader, taken by surprise, remains suspicious. 

Jean-Paul Sartre, in his Explication de l’Etranger, assumes that Camus’s 
novel is not a “roman a thése,” that it tends to prove nothing at all, and that— 
Camus, in writing it, has attempted only to set forth his theory of the “novel 
of the absurd.” One does not quite see what subtle distinction Sartre makes 
between a “thesis” and a “theory.” Moreover, after having stated that The 
Stranger calls to mind various other works “which lay claim to intrinsic value 
without proving anything,” Sartre immediately hastens to explain the meaning 
of the very title of the book by reference to a passage in the Mythe de Sisyphe 
which Camus wrote several months after the publication of The Stranger: 
“, . . In a Universe suddenly deprived of illusions and enlightenment, man 
feels himself a stranger. This exile is without remedy since he is deprived of 
memories of a lost country or of hope for a promised land.” Sartre is thus 
quite willing to admit the theoretical aspect of the character of Meursault, who 
is the “stranger” in this book. Now Meursault, in spite of his crime, is really 
not a criminal; for, according to the explanation given in the Mythe de Sisyphe, 
he is neither moral nor immoral—but simply absurd. Sartre evidently considers 
Camus’s essay as the key to his novel. However, Sartre explains, there is a great 
difference between the essay and the novel: the Mythe de Sisyphe states the 
“notion” of the absurd, whereas The Stranger gives us the “feeling” of it. This 
distinction between “notion” and “feeling” may seem no less subtle than the 
one between “theory” and “thesis.” For it is evident that a novel is not an 
essay, and that by a “roman a thése” we mean a literary work in which the 
author, through his characters and moral situations, expresses his theories or 
beliefs. And although a “notion” is usually stated explicitly, while a “feeling” 
is merely suggested, it is hard to see why a thesis may not be contained in a 
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“feeling” just as it can in a “notion.” Sartre’s approach seems inconsistent, 
since, in spite of his early assertion concerning the lack of theoretical content 
in The Stranger, his Explication is devoted almost entirely to a close study ot 
the “notion” of the absurd. 


Sartre’s remarks are keen and challenging, as usual. “The absurd,” he 
writes, “is a condition as well as the lucid consciousness some people have: of 
this condition.” This notion of the absurd or irrational aspect of life arises 
from various causes, all of which result from the divorce between man and the 
universe. For, indeed, nothing is intrinsically absurd: “To be sure, neither man 
nor the universe, if taken separately, is absurd; but since it is the essential 
nature of man to exist-in-the-world, the absurd becomes one and the same with 
the human condition.” The stranger, then, is man facing the world, man realiz- 
ing the gap between the eternal nature of the universe and his own finite 
nature, and perceiving how much his worries are out of proportion with the 
futility of all his efforts. Even worse, man is not only a stranger facing the 


_world, but a stranger also in relation to himself. That is what Sartre calls 


the divorce between the physical and the spiritual nature of man. Sometimes 
the stranger sees himself in a mirror, but does not recognize his own features. 
Such a realization of the absurdity of man’s fate inevitably leads to rebellion. 
If God does not exist, if nothing makes sense, then everything is permitted. 
All scales of value disappear. All experiences become equivalent and are to 
be measured quantitatively. To smoke a cigarette or to kill a man, to desire 
a woman or to gobble a meal, amount to the same thing. All these actions 
have the same value or lack of it, for all are equally devoid of real significance. 
Here, then, is the theoretical aspect of Meursault’s character. No character 
could in fact be more in contradiction with Sartre’s Existentialist beliefs: 


' Meursault feels his loneliness, but does not even attempt to find a meaning 


for his life. He accepts conditions as they are, and shows not the faintest 
desire to change them. He knows himself overwhelmed by his own fate, but 
he does nothing to liberate himself. He lives neither in the past nor in the 
future, and consequently his very “present” is nothing but an eternal void. 
Nothing has meaning, there being no aim. 

Sartre has pointed out with admirable insight how Camus succeeds in 
suggesting this divorce. Camus suppresses the connecting links between ex- 
periences. Imagine a large window behind which individuals talk and gesticu- 
late. Their gestures and facial expressions are meaningless to us. The effect 
would be as grotesque as an opera scene to a deaf man. The consciousness 
of Meursault is precisely this “window” which Camus uses to filter all ex- 
periences. This consciousness, writes Sartre, is truly transparent: we see what 
it sees. “But it has been made so as to be transparent to things and opaque 
to meanings.” The “stranger” is thus perfectly passive: he records all events, 
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but he never reacts. The events of the external world as well as the events 
of his personal life have no meaning to Meursault. He does not perceive 
the causal links. And Camus intensifies this impression by writing most of 
the dialogues in an indirect style, as well as by the somewhat artificial but 
effective use throughout the book of the present perfect tense, which, as Sartre 
points out, “brings out the loneliness of each moment” by presenting all the 
events as an interminable succession of voids without connection. a 
o . * * o ce 

These remarks by Sartre are on the whole valuable and pertinent. And 
yet the Explication de lEtranger does not answer, and even seems to avoid, 
the most important question concerning any literary work, namely, its value 
as a work of art. One cannot help finding Sartre’s critical method somewhat 
disputable. In his attempt to “explain” The Stranger, he first draws support 
from an essay by Camus in order to establish what the author wanted to 
express, and, having previously asserted that this novel is not a “roman a 
thése,” proceeds to show us how Camus communicates the “feeling” of a 
theory, the “notion” of which he has stated somewhere else. This method is 
disputable because it is neither logical nor truly critical. The reader is not 
supposed to have read the Mythe de Sisyphe. The critical essays of a writer 
can and should be used as a means to throw further light on his works, but 
they ought not to serve as a starting point. A literary work “explains” itself: 
it is both the communicating vehicle and the thing to be communicated. It 
seems impossible—unless the notion of the absurd be also carried over into 
the realm of criticism—to understand what the author wanted to say before 
realizing how he has said it. ; 

In considering this preliminary aspect, it is not difficult to detect serious 
weaknesses in the composition, the style, and the tone of the novel. After 
the very first few pages, it becomes apparent that—whatever the symbolic 
meanings may be—the character of Meursault must be taken seriously, that 
is, at face value, and that the author aims at a certain “realism.” Meursault, 


the stranger, is a weak and passive individual. He is even, one might add, a 


toa passive to be convincing. He is afraid of the world and supremely con- 
scious of the futility of his own existence. He is also under the impression 
that the world judges him, although he does not quite know for what. He 
suffers from a persecution complex. He is afraid of responsibilities and of 
taking decisions. He is apathetic, taciturn, somewhat slow-witted. This, then, 
is Meursault, a man who disconcerts rather than exasperates us. But one 
feels also—especially as the book progresses—that there is a conscious attempt 
to make the reader think. Now to stimulate thought, silence and apathy are 
not sufficient; ideas are also needed. However, since the story is told by the 
stranger himself, Camus now and then has to breathe into Meursault’s nostrils 
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the life of his own mind. This inevitably creates a certain tension, and the 
feeling in the reader that there is in the book something artificial, overly 
conscious, and calculatec. At times Meursault expresses himself too well; at 
other times he is simply too stupid. In order to re-establish the desired lack 
of balance, Camus frequently stows us a Meursault who is so much a “strang- 
er” to his own situation that one might be tempted to wonder (if the idea 
were not so grotesque) whether the pitiful hero of this story was not really 
a dry wit in disguise. Summoned to appear before the police magistrate after 
having killed an Arab for no apparent motive, Meursault claims not to need 
a lawyer: 

I answered that I thought my case was very simple. He smiled, saying: 

“That's an opinion. Yet, there is the law. If you do not choose a 

lawyer, we shall designate one.” I thought it was very convenient that 


the law took care of these details. I told him so. He approved, saying 
that the law was well made. 


This is only one example, but one could point to many others. In particular, 
all the trivial remarks which make ‘up a good portion of the book: he said 
yes, he said no, he washed his hands, he smoked a cigarette, he looked through 
the window, he smoked another cigarette, he was hungry—all this not only 
is tedious, but also too obviously calculated. It is the novel that ends up being 


/ absurd. 


But even worse: Meursault, from time to time, awakens without any 
apparent reason from his lethargy, and reacts. His mind reacts; he thinks. 
But he thinks like Camus: 

And were those speeches really different, after all? The lawyer raised 

his arms and pleaded guilty, but with extenuating circumstances. The 


public prosecutor stretched out his hands and proclaimed me guilty, 
but without extenuating circumstances. 


or again: 

I understood then that a man who had lived but one day could easily 

live a hundred years in a prison. He would have enough memories 

not to be bored. 
This is not the same man who in the first part of the book could say: “I 
answered that I had not thought about it, but that it was interesting,” or: 
“I said yes, but that in fact I did not care,” or again: “I said yes, so as not 
to have to talk any more.” 

Occasionally, Camus cannot hold out against his own romantic tempera- 
ment, and then the attempt at artistic discipline breaks down. We are sur- 
prised when Meursault, who otherwise expresses himself very unimaginatively 
in short and lifeless sentences, suddenly seems impelled by a burst of lyricism 
quite incompatible with his character: 
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Among the rows of cypress that led up to the hills near the sky, this 

reddish and green earth, these sparse and well-delineated houses, I 

understood Mother. Evening, in this country, must have been like a 

melancholy respite. 
or again, when he is led back to prison: 

. . » I found myself in my cell again, as if the familiar paths drawn in 

the summer skies could lead to prisons as well as to innocent slumber. 
And even Sartre’s remark that Meursault does not perceive the causal links of 
experience—which is true on the whole—is contradicted when Camus momen- 
tarily forgets to have the “stranger” play his assigned role: 

. . . the local movies let out a stream of spectators into the street. 

Among this crowd, the young men displayed gestures that were more 

determined than usual, and I thought that they had seen some ad- 

venture film. 
Quite a penetrating observation for a “stranger”! 

There is no need to multiply the examples. But what is the cause of all 
these weaknesses? Basically, the character of Meursault is acceptable, though of 
meager interest. And so far as Camus presents Meursault as he had conceived 
him, he remains acceptable. But Camus also has “ideas” concerning this curious 
personage; and he has “ideas” about what he is supposed to represent. And 
here the difficulty begins: in order to express these ideas, Camus has to use— 
Meursault as a mouthpiece. The “stranger” becomes his own interpreter as well 
as the interpreter of Camus’s ideas. Moreover, since Meursault is the narrator, 
Camus has to strain the tone and use an idiom which is not Meursault’s own. 
Hence Meursault, who is already at a loss to express his own thoughts (or lack 
of thoughts), finds an incongruous mode of expression forced upon him in 
order to express ideas properly the author's. One has the impression that neither 
Camus nor Meursault is quite sincere. Perhaps Camus should have written this 
book in the third person, which might have eliminated some of the more 
obvious difficulties. It remains problematic, however, whether such a device 
would have improved the book as a whole. To write a “novel of the absurd” 
with the preoccupations of a moralist is perhaps too ambitious an enterprise, 
requiring a fusion of thought and feeling which Camus apparently has not 
attained. This is not to deny Camus’s moral and intellectual sincerity, as well 
as the considerable skill disp!ayed in the writing of the book. These qualities, 
however, do not appear sufficient in themselves to secure the integrity of The 
Stranger as a work of art. 
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Camus’s La Peste 


Time and again in the exploration of “la condition humaine,” men have 
turned to Pascal’s description of the “Misére de l‘homme sans Dieu” as the 
true exposition of man’s fate in nature and in society. According to this point 
of view, man’s state is in reality so unbearable that he cannot face the present, 
but rather he must reminisce into the past or dream into the future. The fact 
that man exists always in the present has led him to identify present time with 
evil, whereas the past or future has always provided at least the imaginative 
possibility of escape. We have a tension occurring in man’s nature, then, be- 
tween a real existence in the present, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
an imagined, abstract existence in either the past or future. For many people 
before and after Pascal the only answer to this dilemma of tension has been to 
find some absolute, usually God, which exists outside of time, and which 
guarantees to man some future possibility of existing outside of time. To borrow 
T. S. Eliot’s symbol for the problem, man must reach the still point of this 
turning wheel-world, or he must face the eventuality of being thrown off by 
centrifugal force. The identification of the present with evil as a sensed fact 
in man’s nature became the core of Pascal’s proposed apology of Christianity. 

During the Enlightenment, Voltaire emerged as the greatest opponent ot 
Pascal because he realized the danger that the latter’s answer contained for the 
rationalist, who could not account for metaphysical time at all. Although 
Voltaire had at first accepted that present evil is necessary to future good, he 
could no longer retain this optimistic attitude after the disaster at Lisbon. 
He re-examined man’s misery in his novel Candide, where he emphasized the 
futility of this tendency of man to abstract existence into an ideal. If we may 
change his garden into the terms of our own borrowed symbol, Voltaire’s reply 
was that man must remain on the circumference of the wheel by plunging into 
action and ignoring time as much as possible. The adhesive of man’s reason 
and energy will keep him on the wheel until death, when nature triumphs and 
the individual is flung into the void. Not even the promise of a future good 
can be held out to man; all he can do is to defy to the utmost this present evil. 

The answers of Voltaire and Pascal have remained with us as the two 
alternative attitudes toward existent evil. That is to say, there is a religious 
answer which escapes into an absolute, and there is the rationalist answer 
which attempts to ignore time completely. Man, because he cannot bear too 
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much reality, must turn to a myth whose value lies in a future good, or else 
sacrifice the meaning of his existence. There has always existed a third position 
in addition to the twe already mentioned. It is symbolized by the fate of 
Sisyphus as he continually rolls the marble block up the hill only to have it roll 
down again when he has reached the summit, whereupon he must begin all 
over again. Because time exists whether he wants it to or not, the rationalist 
suffers the punishment of Sisyphus. 


To begin a discussion of Albert Camus’s The Plague by talking about 
Pascal and Voltaire may be instructive, I believe, because the novel deals 
essentiaily with man’s fate as Pascal saw it, and as Voltaire faced it. Camus’s 
novel is the story of an epidemic plague which sweeps through the ordinary 
city of Oran and of the collective effect of the plague on the city’s inhabitants. 
Although this realistic level is maintained throughout the book, it soon becomes 
apparent that there is a parallel exposition of the tensional problem of facing 
a terrible present while man’s nature prompts him to flee into the past or 
future. The Voltairian point of view is presented almost immediately by the 
author when, in answer to the plague, Rieux, Camus’s chief character, pro- 
claims, “L’essentiel est de bien faire son métier.” The pattern of this struggle 
is conceived dramatically by Camus, for, while he shows the development of an 
evil so great that a whole society, as a society, is forced to face its terrifying 
present, he chooses a natural evil which man can combat. The evil of the 
plague is not such that the individual can only die defying the gods, but rather 
it is one which all men can fight with whatever means they have at their 
disposal. The whole situation ceases thereby to be the development of a natural 
evil such as the earthquake at Lisbon and becomes a situation with wide social 
implications. Camus demonstrates his power as a writer by placing this drama 
at the heart of an essentially descriptive novel. 


Although Bernard Rieux, the Doctor as Protagonist, offers his respoffse to 
the problem of existence on the edge of the wheel when he states that the 
essential thing is to do one’s job as well as possible, other people are not will- 
ing to face the issue so simply and tragically. Lovers, separated by the stricken 
city’s exile from the rest of the worla, take refuge in the past of remembered 
love. The individualists try to escape into the future by fleeing the city. The 
Christians are urged by the Jesuit Paneloux to adopt the saintly attitude of 
accepting this plague as punishment for sin, and to pray to God for their 
redemption. The Christians must make the ultimate, severe choice between 
passive acceptance of evil and denial of God. The plague marches inexorably 
on, however, until almost everyone is forced to abandon his previous position 
in order to fight the plague. Rambert, the individualist; Tarrou, the saintly 
outcast; Cottard, the man who has used the plague as a scapegoat for his 
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personal guilt; Grand, the quixotic hero of “l'art pour l'art”; even Father 
Paneloux, the Christian, all come finally to join the emergency sanitation 
squad which has been organized to do battle with the pest. The scourge con- 
tinues in ever increasing violence until all human values, all time values 
become meaningless, and man’s degradation is completed in the denial of the 
sacred burial rites which had given dignity to death. Although men have lost 
consciousness of time in the fight, nature has not, and as time passes away so 
does the plague, leaving the city to rejoice and forget that beneath the flow 
of daily life “the bacillus of the plague is waiting patiently in cellars, trunks, 
and handkerchiefs . . . for the day when the plague shall again awaken its rats 
and send them forth to die in the happy city.” 


It is possible, I think, to see even in this dessicated recapitulation of the 
novel that Camus has sensed the heroic in the Voltairian position. Yet in two 
of the most moving and central scenes of the book, he has also seen the 
absurdity of Rieux’s attitude, which death always defeats. In one of these 
scenes Rieux confesses that, although he had perhaps become a doctor by 
accident, the fight against death has become an absolute against which he has 
perpetually to struggle. He says, “. . . since the order of the world is ruled by 
death, it is perhaps better for God that we don’t believe in Him, but that we 
struggle with all our might against death.” 


Tarrou, to whom Rieux is speaking, replies that he can understand, but 
that Rieux’s victories will always be conditional. Rieux answers, “Yes, I know, 
but that’s not a reason to stop fighting,” even though the presence of death is 
an unending defeat (“une interminable défaite”). And when Tarrou asks, 
“Who has taught you all this, Doctor?” the reply comes immediately: “Misery.” 

In spite of Rieux’s heroic attempt to stay on the wheel, the absurdity of 
his position becomes more and more apparent as Camus records the progress 
of the plague. After his quick realization of the significance of the disaster, 
Rieux plunges deeply into his work. Although at first he had kept his awareness 
of the passing of time, this awareness soon leaves him, and with it all sense of 
the nature of the evil he is fighting, until the combat becomes a purely physical 
one. Gone are the passages of moralizing, the discussions of natural evil. Gone 
are the analyses of the lovers separated from their loved ones. All that is left 
is the lancing of the sores and the tossing of the dead into the lime pits, and 
the smell of death over the city. 


In the second of these two scenes between Tarrou and Rieux, Tarrou too 
confesses his great preoccupation with death, particularly the death of those 
condemned by society. He reveals that he has spent all his life fighting against 
a society which he believes to be founded on the institution of capital punish- 
ment. He also says that for a person such as himself, who is striving for saint- 
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hood although he doesn’t believe in God, only death can give him meaning 
as a human being. At the same time, death is for him the same ineluctable 
defeat which has confronted Rieux as he battled the plague. 

Thus Camus, by showing that man is finally flung from the wheel into 
the nothingness, renders man’s efforts to cling to the wheel as completely absurd 
as his efforts to jump to the still point of the world. The only thing 
possible for man to do is to accept the complete absurdity of his existence 
(Pascal preferred the word “misery”) and to fight against the ever present 
evil of that existence by stressing the importance of becoming rather than being. 
The final meaning of the novel may perhaps be summed up in Camus’s quota- 
tion from Obermann at the beginning of the fourth “Lettre 4 un ami alle- 
mand”: 

“L’homme est périssable. Il se peut; mais périssons en résistant, et si le 
néant nous est réservé, ne faisons pas que ce soit une justice.” 
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